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By the Office of Business Economics 


Tie NATIONAL economy continued to operate at a high 
rate during August and early September as industries slowed 
by the July steel stoppage increased their activity. This 
was reflected in the July-August advance in nonagricultural 
employment, seasonally adjusted, which brought the total 
back to the June peak. Businessmen program higher rates 
of expenditures for plant and equipment in the coming 
months of this year as detailed in the new survey through 
the end of 1956 in this issue. Advancing retail sales are 
indicative of continued strength in consumer purchasing 
Higher costs in some sectors and the pressure from rising 
demand have been reflected in further price increases, 

Retail sales, seasonally adjusted, reached a record monthly 
rate in May and have since moved up an additional 2 per 
cent. The rise from July to August occurred primarily in 
the nondurable goods groups where sales have been rising 
throughout the year. Sales for these groups were 8 percent 
above last August, reflecting both higher prices and larger 
volume. Each major kind of business showed an advance 
in the value of sales. 

Durable goods store sales, after seasonal adjustment, have 
been rather stable at $5.5 billion for each of the past 3 
months. Sales were moderately below those of last summer 
in dollar terms and off somewhat more in volume as auto 
mobile sales continued to run well below last year’s record 
In August, the automotive group showed some recovery, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis, which was largely offset by 
reduced sales in other durable-goods trades. 


Employment higher 


The active demand for most types of goods and services 
has been reflected in a continued strong labor market. With 
the return of most workers in the steel and related industries 
following the end of the strike, nonagricultural employment 
seasonally adjusted, regained the peak June volume. By 
industry, changes in seasonally adjusted employment from 
June to August were mixed, with gains in Government and 
service offsetting reductions in construction and manufac- 
turing industries. 

Gross average hourly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing continued upward with a l-cent increase to 
$1.98 in August; over the past year the advance has been 10 
cents, or over 5 percent, 

Manufacturers’ sales were lower in July largely because of 
the temporary drop in shipments of primary metal producers 
Output of important steel-consuming industries was sup- 
ported by the use of inventories of steel products built up m 
preceding months, and by purchases from steel warchouses, 

Inventories held by manufacturers were little changed as» 
the decline in stocks held by durable goods producers was 
offset by larger inventories of nondurable goods. New orders 
received by manufacturers in July were down substantially 
from the June total but since sales were down more, the 
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backlog of unfilled orders rose nearly $2 billion. All of the 
increase consisted of unfilled orders for durable goods and 
haif of it for primary metals 

The flow J personal income in July was fractionally below 
the June rate of $325 billion, seasonally adjusted. When 
allowance is made for wage losses directly associated with 
the steel work stoppage, however, it is clear that the strong 
underlying uptrend of both total personal income and labor 
income is continuing. 


Consumer goods output 


The aggregate production of consumer commodities is 
down 80 far this year from the comparable period of 1955 due 
entirely to a reduction in output of automobiles. The 
volume of output of consumer commodities other than 
automotive in the first 7 months of 1956 was moderately 
above the corresponding veriod of a year ago Month-to- 
month changes this year ee been confined within narrow 
limits, 
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Automobiles and other lines of consumer hard goods 
historically have been more sensitive to shifts in demand 
than consumer soft goods. Their greater instability since 
1952 is apparent from the movement of output of these 
yroducts shown in the chart. The figures are the Federal 
teserve Board seasonally adjusted production indexes for 
a selected group of consumer products, converted to a 
1953-55 base. The product groupings in the chart represent 
the output of commodities constituting well over three- 
fourths of consumer expenditures for all types of consumer 
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goods; however, they include products, such as passenger 
cars, which are used in part for business purposes. Produc- 
tion data for selected time periods for many of the individual 
products included in the major groups in the chart are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Table 1.—Output of Selected Consumer Products 
Percent change 


January 
July (7 
months), 
1955 to 
19h 


Durables 


Passenger car 

Radios: Home type 
Auto type 

Television sets 

Hefrigerators ! 

Freezers, farm and hor 


Kanges, electric ! 


W ashing mnachines 
Dryers, clothes 


Vacuum cleanes 
Noadurables 
ss and slippers 
sess 


Clgarette withdrawal 


Hosiery 


1. Data are for June and January-June and, except for represent only domestik 


hipments of reporting companies 


ources: Passenger car Automobile Manufacturer 4 «lation; radio nd television 


wt Radio-Flectronics-Television Manufacturer 4 ‘ ! refrigerator freezers, § 
ranges, Retailing Dally; washing machines and dryer in Hlome Laundry 
facturer Association; vacuum cleaners, Vacuum (lean: M facturer Association 
s apparel, t 5. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


hoe ind men’s and women 
lreasury, Internal Revenue Serv ive wiery, National Association 


( ensu cigarettes, | 
of Hosiery Manufacturer 


Sales of new passenger cars in 1956 to date have been 
running substantially below the record levels of 1955. This 
combined with exceptionally high stocks of new cars in dealers’ 
hands at the beginning of the year has reduced output for the 
year to date by more than one-fourth from a year ago. The 
combination of reduced production and relatively stable 
retail sales in recent months has brought a marked decline in 
dealers’ stocks of new passenger cars. 


Household durables steady 


For major household durables—furniture and floor cover- 
ings, appliances and heating apparatus, and radio and tele- 
vision sets—-the demand situation has been more favorable. 
Consumer purchases of these goods in retail stores in the 
January-July period have been higher than a year ago, 
though output during the same period was about the same as 
in 1955. Production changes this year have been relatively 
small from month to month, after adjustment for seasonal 
factors, and in July output was higher than the average for 
the second quarter, 

Production of furniture and floor coverings and of appli- 
ances and heaters so far this year has averaged over 5 percent 
above last year while the combined production of radios and 
black and white television sets has been down around 10 per- 
cent, 

Production results for individual products, as the table 
shows, have varied widely. Among household durables, 
output changes from the first 7 months of last year to the 
same 1956 period were about evenly divided between in- 
creases and decreases. Production of washing machines, 
dryers, and vacuum cleaners was sharply upward, while 
declines, smaller in magnitude, were experienced for cefrig- 
erators, freezers, antl electric ranges. 
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Television output, seasonally adjusted, reached a low in 
the spring months and has since recovered considerably. 
However, production so far in 1956 is one-tenth below last 
year. There has also been a pronounced shift from the 
arger sizes, 19 inches and over, to the smaller type picture 
screens under 19 inches, the latter accounting for nearly one- 
fourth of total television output as compared with 15 percent 
in 1955. An offsetting factor in terms of dollar value was a 
larger volume of color television sets. 

Retail sales of television sets also declined early this year 
and then picked up moderately, with sales in June and July 
above a year earlier. For the entire period, however, sales 
were off from 1955 to 1956 about as much as production, 
Television inventories at the end of July were somewhat 
higher than a year earlier, with all of the increase in dis- 
tributors’ stocks. 

Strong consumer demand for nearly all types of radios 
for home and personal use was reflected in a substantial 
expansion in radio output. In 1956 the industry has had 
the benefit of volume production of the relatively new and 
rapidly growing transistor portable type radio. Introduced 
last year for the first time, output began to assume volume 
proportions in the latter part of the year and continued to 
expand in 1956. Almost one-half of the total increase in 
output of home type radios was accounted for by these 
transistor models. Production of radios for installation in 
passenger cars was cut sharply in line with the reduced 
requirements of the auto industry. 

Consumer purchases of radios, while substantially higher 
in the January-July period this year than in the same period 
of 1955 did not match the increased output. As a result 
total inventories are now appreciably higher than a year ago, 
though stocks held by retail dealers are well below the July 


1955 figure. 


Consumer soft goods 


Output of nondurable consumer goods has been stable in 
1956, averaging slightly above the same period last year. In 
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general, small decreases in output in certain individual lines 
were offset by increases in production elsewhere. Food, 
beverage, and tobacco manufactures, which account for the 
largest proportion of consumer nondurable output, has held 
within a range of 3 index points this year, with aggregate 
output for the period about 2 percent above the comparable 
span of 1955, according to the Federal Reserve Board sea- 
sonally adjusted index of production of these products. 

Production of apparel and shoes in the first 7 months of 
this year has averaged about the same as in the corresponding 
period of 1955 with the seasonally adjusted index tapering off 
somewhat after February. The moderate decline in this 
period was due almost entirely to an appreciable drop in out- 
put of women’s clothing; output of men’s apparel, knit goods, 
and shoes was generally maintained. From March through 
July this year, cuttings of women’s dresses were 10 percent 
below the year-ago volume. 

In most other lines of consumer nondurable goods, such as 
gasoline, shoes and newspapers, output so far this year has 
exceeded the 1955 volume. 

The moderate reduction in total output of apparel in 
recent months together with the curtailment in production 
of automobiles, which utilizes large quantities of various 
types of heavy textile goods, has been reflected in a larger 
cutback in activity in textile mills. This development 
appears to be another period of sales and inventory adjust- 
ment of the general type that has occurred periodically in 
the post-war period, 

Softer prices and rising inventories which flowed from lower 
demand have led to a 7-percent decline in output of textile 
mill products since February. Most of the decline has been 
concentrated in poente woducing cotton goods and, par 
ticularly, rayon fibers. Pern vorary shutdowns of a week for 
some plants and a dhestenad workweek for others indicate 
a further sharp reduction in output of cotton and rayon 
goods in September. Operations in plants turning out the 
newer noncellulosic synthetic fibers, while down moderately 
from the peak rate of the fourth quarter of 1955, have tended 
to level off at a high rate and activity in the woolen and 
worsted and silk industries has actually strengthened, 





Increased Business 


Business capital budgets call for continued expansion in 
plant and equipment expenditures in the final 2 quarters of 
1956. On the basis of the latest Office of Business Econom- 
ics-Securities and Exchange Commission survey, conducted 
toward the end of July and in August, businessmen expect 
to spend at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $36 billion 
in the third quarter and $38 billion in the fourth, after 
having invested at a $34.5 billion rate in the second quarter 
of this year. If realized, these programs will mark the 
seventh successive quarter of substantial increase in business 
capital outlays, the projected rate in the fourth quarter being 
50 percent higher than the seasonally adjusted expenditure 
in the first quarter of 1955, when capital spending was at 
its recent low. 

These rates of outlay would bring expenditures for the full 
owed 1956 to a total of just over $35 billion, 23 percent 
1igher than 1955 spending and little different from the 
anticipated 1956 figure reported in last March’s survey. 
Part of this substantial rise over 1955 is accounted for by 


Investment Ahead 


higher prices for construction and equipment; capital goods 
costs in the second quarter of 1956 were almost 5 percent 
higher than they averaged in 1055. 

Manufacturers’ programs, particularly those in durable 
goods, stand out among the increases that business has 
projected over the second half of the year. Railroads, 
nonrail transportation companies, and public utilities are 
also planning sizable advances in their spending. Invest 
ment programed by mining and commercial companies is 
expected to stay at about the same rate in the fourth 
quarter as in the second, 


Capital goods demand strong 


On the demand side there can be little doubt about the 
strength of business capital investment reflected in the 
programs submitted this summer. The strong tone in cur- 
rent investment demand is also seen in this year’s rise in 
unfilled orders for machinery and in the persistent upward 
movement in capital goods prices. 
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Suppl considerations too, may be pertinent at the mo- 
ment. iden capital outlays in the second quarter fell 
short of programs reported earlier. Actual second quarter 
outlays, at seasonally adjusted annual rates, were about | 
percent under those anticipated 3 months ago. Purchases 
of plant and equipment below expected rates occurred in 
durable-goods manufacturing and public utilities, where 
expansion programs involving heavy construction have been 
especially important and thus sensitive to changes in the 
flow of components 

Although businessmen anti pate an increase in expendi 
tures from the second to the third quarter, just as they did 
3 months ago, the third quarter expectation is slightly lower 
than previously reported Most of the reports in the cur 
rent survey were received after the steel work stoppage had 
been settled and may reflect, in part at least, management's 
current appraisal of the availability of material 

Whether the full impact of the 5 week lose 


duction on near-term investment programs 18 


in steel pro- 
reflected in 
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the current data cannot be readily determined. Following 
the longer work stoppage in steel that occurred in the summer 
of 1952 businessmen reported anticipated investment pro- 
grams for the third quarter that turned out to be above 
realization in every major industry division except the com- 
mercial group. Regardless of this, it is clear that plant and 
equipment investment is a continuing expansion force in the 
general economic picture, 


Manufacturing continues sharp rise 


There is clear evidence that the capital goods boom in 
manufacturing is unabated. Of the scheduled $3% billion 
increase in investment, at adjusted 
rates, from the second to the fourth quarter of 1956, manufac- 
turing accounts for $2.2 billion, and durable-goods manufac- 


agyvregate seasonally 


lable 2.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. Business,’ 1954-56 


{Million 


January 
March 


Manufacturing 
Durable-goode industries 


Primary tron and steel 

Primary nonferrous metals 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Machinery except electrical 


15, 249 


and equipment 
ent excluding motor vehicle 


Motor vehicle 
‘Transportation equipn 
Btone, clay, and glass product 
Other durable goods # 


Nondurable -qoods industries 


Food and beverage 

Textile mill products 

Paper and allied product 
Chemicals and aliled products 
Petroleum and coal producta 
Kubber product 

Other nondurable goods ¢ 


Mining 

Railroad 

Tranapor tation, other than rail 
Public utilities 
Communications 

Commercial and other 


Total 


Manufacturing 
Durable 
Nondurable 


Mining 
Kallroad 
‘Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 
Total 

1, Data exclude expenditures of agricultural business and current account 

2. Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures reported by business in late July 
and August 1046, The seasonally adjusted data include in addition to & seasonal correction, 
on adjustment when necessary, for systematic tendencies in anticipatory date 

3. Includes fabricated metal products, lumber products, furniture and fixtures, instruments, 
ordnance, and miscellaneous manufactures 


outlays charged to 


25, 65 27,19 


of dollars} 


October 
December ? 


January 


October { I 
March in tember? 


December 


July 


September 


April 
June 


2,7% 2, 068 4, 287 


1,278 fl ° 1, 462 


2,249 
1, 063 


154 211 
4! 45 
sy 102 
158 Is 


224 26) 
1s 65 
106 


Pd) 
517 


10 
v2 


1m 


7,449 


Seasonally Adjusted at Annual 


[Billions of dollars! 


is 
sv 


mi) 
‘ mw) 

1 a2 
ol 4 
46 Ww 


4, 26 


4. Includes apparel and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, and print 
ing and publishing 

5. Figures for 1054-56 include trade, service, 
include communications 

Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce, Office of Busine t 
Exchange Comm tesion 


finance, and construction. Data for 1956 also 


conomics, and Securtties and 
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turing $1.2 billion. Realization of these goals would make 
fourth-quarter investment by manufacturers more than one- 
third higher than the fourth-quarter 1955 rate and two- 
thirds higher than in the first quarter of 1955, the low point 
of the last downturn. 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 
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In durable-goods manufacturing it appears that all major 
industries have scheduled investment at or above prior record 
rates in the second half of the year. Programs of iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals producers are showing larger 
relative gains this year than they did in the recovery year 
of 1955, and in both industries outlays are about as high as 
they were at the peak of the Korean defense expansion pro- 


gram. Outlays by all the other major metal-working indus- 
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tries are running substantially higher than they did in that 
veriod. The planned increases from the first to the second 
[ralf of this year are especially sharp in electrical machinery 
and in transportation equipment other than motor vehicles. 

Among the nondurable-goods industries, scheduled ad- 
vances from the first to the second half are most pronounced 
in chemicals, petroleum and rubber and paper. The food 
and beverage group anticipates little gain in capital outlays 
over this period while the textile industry expects a small 
drop. 


Nonmanufacturing trends 


Railroad investment was at seasonally adjusted annual 
rates of $1.2 billion in both the first two quarters of 1956, but 
an increase to a $1.5 billion rate is currently scheduled for 
the fourth quarter. Rising installations and decreasing 
rate of new orders have caused backlogs of freight cars to 
decline since the end of 1955 but unfilled orders are still very 
large in terms of current installations. Nonrail transporta- 
tion shows a quarterly pattern similar to that in rails and is 
anticipating investment at a $2 billion rate in the fourth 
quarter. 

The seasonally adjusted capital goods programs in public 
utilities indicate a steady increase through the year; the 
fourth-quarter expenditure scheduled by electric utilities is 
the highest quarterly rate on record. The communications 
industries also expect higher rates of capital outlays in each 
quarter of 1956. 


Capital Outlays by Manufacturers 
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Present 1956 programs 


The reporting of fourth-quarter anticipations in the cur- 
rent survey makes it possible to derive new projections for 
the full year 1956 for comparison with the anticipations that 
were presented in the annual survey 6 months ago. All 
major industry divisions with the exception of mining expect 
to spend approximately what they originally estimated early 
this year. ' 


Table 3.—Percent Change in Plant and Equipment Expenditures, 
1955-56 ! 


Manufacturing 
Durable-goods industries 


Primary tron and 
Primary nonferrou 

Flectrical machiners 

Machinery excey)t electrical 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Transportation equipment excluding 
Ftone, clay and gia roduct 

Other durable good 


Nondurable -goods induntrice 
Food and beverage 
Textile-mill product 
Paper and allied product 
Chemicals and allied product 
Petroleurn and coal products 


Rubber products 
Other nondurable good 


Mining 
Haliroad 
Tranapor tation other than rail 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 
Total 


1, Includes anticipations by business for the third and fourth quarters of 1966 


fource; U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities 


and Exchange Commission 


Manufacturing companies’ investment in fixed assets is 
expected to total about $15.2 billion, one-third higher than in 
1955 (see table 3); companies in durable goods in the ag- 
gregate made virtually no change in their original projection 
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of a two-fifths increase. Firms in nondurable-goods manu- 
facturing now show an advance of one-fourth, a little higher 
than their first figure. 

There are, however, some offsetting changes within these 
broad groups. Capital outlays by iron and steel companies 
in the first 6 months of this year fell considerably short of 
earlier plans, and the present $1.3 billion program for the 
full year indicates an increase of just under one-half as 
against an earlier figure of just over one-half. 

The exceptionally large programs of the automobile com- 
panies are also a little lower than they were 6 months ago; 
these plans have held up well despite the declining sales 
trend in this industry. Aggregate sales for the full year 
1956 were expected at the time of the March survey to run 
4 percent below those of 1955 but in the first seven months 
of this year average monthly sales were 17 percent below 
the 1955 average. Except for the nonferrous metals indus- 
try, which has not changed its projected increase of almost 
100 percent over 1955, the other major durable-goods indus- 
tries have higher estimated expenditures 

The largest expenditure program among the nondurable- 
goods producers—the $3% billion scheduled by petroleum 
refiners—is little changed from the earlier reported anticipa- 
tion of an increase of just under one-fifth. The food and 
beverage group expects a smaller increase than earlier 
reported but textiles, chemicals, paper, and rubber have 
increased planned expenditure rates. Upward revisions are 
especially pronounced in the latter two industries. 

Mining companies are now planning an increase of about 
30 percent over 1955 to a total of $1.2 billion as compared 
with an increase of about 20 percent projected earlier. The 
upward revision centers in large part in programs of coal 
and nonferrous mining companies. Iron ore firms, which 
scheduled a larger-than-average increase for mining, and 
petroleum and gas drilling firms, which scheduled a smaller- 
than-average advance, are maintaining earlier plans. 

In the commercial group communications companies have 
stepped up programs somewhat, offsetting changes in the 
opposite direction made by trade and service firms. Railroad 
investment is still expected to register a gain of more than 
two-fifths and the nonrail transportation programs are essen- 
tially unchanged from early anticipations ‘he electric and 
gas utility industry expects to complete the large programs 
which they set at the beginning of the year 





Second Quarter Balance of Payments 


Reflects Further Expansion in International Business 


THe EXPANSION in the international transactions of the 
United States which has proceeded without major inter- 
ruption since early 1954 continued at an even faster pace 
during the second quarter of 1956 

The advance in United States dollars supplied to foreign 
countries resulted largely from a sharp increase in the net 
outflow of United States capital, both private and Govern- 
ment, and from larger Government (nonmilitary) grants. 
The high rate of foreign investments is part of a general up- 
swing in capital expenditures which has characterized the 
business pattern in the United States and the major foreign 
countries as well Imports of goods and services also rose 
from the previous quarter, but somewhat less than is usual 


during this period of the year. 


The higher receipts from foreign countries stemmed 
mainly from higher merchandise exports and related shipping 
services. Exports of merchandise (other than that supplied 
under military grant programs) in the second quarter 
reached a seasonally adjusted annual rate of about $17 
billion, and total goods and services a rate of about $23 
billion, both amounts representing new records. Foreign 
long-term investments in the United States other than U, 5. 
Government securities were also higher than in any other 
quarter during the postwar years. 

The extent of the advance in total transactions was the 
most striking aspect of international business during the 
second quarter, It is also significant, however, that if minor 
fluctuations are disregarded, the substantial balance in favor 
of foreign countries has not changed materially this year. 
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(See chart.) The excess of known payments to foreigners 
over known receipts of about $880 million for the first half 
of 1956 was the same as in the first halves of 1955 and 1954. 

The continued excess of United States payments over 
United States receipts resulted in a rise in foreign gold and 
liquid dollar holdings of about $270 million in the second 
quarter of 1956. This was $200 million less than in the 
first quarter, but the change was mainly, though not entirely, 
seasonal in character. 

Transactions with the United States and purchases of 
newly mined gold increased total foreign gold and liquid 
dollar holdings to about $32.5 billion at the end of June, 
$2 billion higher than a year earlier. 

The rise from last year in foreign receipts which made 
possible the financing of United States exports and the 
continued accumulation of foreign reserves, as has been 
indicated, depended mainly upon the higher outflow of 
United States capital. The factors underlying the increase 
in investment were not such as to make it very sensitive 
to the tightening of the capital market which took place in 
recent months both here and abroad. 


U. S. Balance of Payments with Western 
Europe* and with Other Areas 
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About $280 million of the $680 million increase in the 
outflow of United States capital from the first half of 1955 
to the first half of 1956 was in direct investments. Such 
investments generally require extensive advance planning 
based on long-run expansion plans and are frequently 
financed from internal sources of the parent companies. 

Another $100 million of the rise in the capital outflow 
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during this period was in Government loans and short-term 
claims. Most of this rise was associated with the disposal 
of agricultural products in foreign countries and is not 
affected by the tightening of credit. 

The remaining $300 million consisted of portfolio and 
short-term private capital—mainly the increase in out- 
standing short- and medium-term bank loans, and in net 
purchases of foreign securities, including those newly issued 
in United States markets. The outflow of portfolio and short- 


Table 4.—United States Balance of Payments (Excluding Military 
Grants); Seasonally Adjusted—By Quarters, 1955-56 
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term private capital thus accounted for about one-sixth of 
the increase in total foreign receipts from transactions with 
the United States. Rising costs of borrowing in this country 
may discourage some loans and possibly also purchases of 
securities, However, the cost of borrowing in most foreign 
countries has risen more than in the United States and thus 
has encouraged the outflow of capital despite the rising 
interest rates. On the basis of data now known for July and 
August, new issues of dollar bonds, for instance, were even 
larger than in the second quarter 


Export business up 


Merchandise exports (excluding those supplied under mili 
tary grant programs) rose from the first to the second quarter 
by a seasonally adjusted annual rate of more than $1 billion 
thus repeating the unusually sharp rise 3 months earlier 
Although final date are not yet available it seems that deliv 
eries under military grant programs advanced to well over 
$1 billion during the second quarter from $576 million 
reported in the first. The rise was due mainly to exports of 
military goods produced in the United States, 

For the first half of the year nonmilitary exports were 19 
percent larger than a year ago. This rise in value was com- 
posed of a 14-percent rise in volume and a 5-percent rise in 
prices. Most of the price rise took place from the third 
quarter of last year to the first quarter of this year. The 
rise in exports from the first to the second quarter was 
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Table 5.—Balance of Payments of the United States, by Areas— 
[Millions 
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entirely in volume; in fact, the unit value index shows a 
slight decline during that period 

About $200 million of the $460 million rise in nonmilitary 
exports from the first to the second quarter was in agricul- 
tural goods, Exports of finished manufactures contributed 
one-third of the rise, Finished manufactures thus dropped 
to 55.7 percent of total exports (excluding those aulehed 
under military aid programs) from 58.5 percent during the 
second quarter of last year and 60.9 percent 2 years ago. 

Wheat, rice, fruits and vegetables made up approximately 
40 percent of the rise in agricultural products, feedstuffs 
including coarse grains, oilseeds and inedible vegetable oils 
and products, about 22 percent, and cotton 36 percent. 
About $135 million of the export rise was paid for in foreign 
currencies, Reductions in export prices averaging 6 percent 
from the first quarter have contributed to the rise in foreign 
sales, 
Among the major raw materials and semimanufactured 
yroducts, most significant was the advance in export of coal 
Much of the rise from the first to the second quarter was 
the seasonal increase in movements to Canada, but com- 
pared with the second quarter of last year coal exports were 
about 50 percent higher. The expansion over last year was 
mainly due to higher shipments to Europe. The larger 
shipments of coal as well as higher exports of iron, steel and 
nonferrous metals reflect the high business activity in 
foreign countries where demands, particularly for durable 
oods, rose faster than the capacity to supply some of the 
Gaets materials used in their production 

The large investment activity in foreign countries also 
spurred the exports of machinery. The rise from the second 
quarter of last year was nearly 28 percent compared with a 
17.5 percent rise in exports of all (nonmilitary) finished 
products, Exports of passenger automobiles fell off after a 
rather sharp rise during the first quarter, and dipped below 
the second quarter of 1955. Foreign sales of other durable 
goods were slightly higher than in the corresponding period 
a year ago, and those of textiles were unchanged 

Receipts from service transactions rose after seasonal ad- 
justments from an annual rate of $6 billion in the first quarter 
to $6.2 billion in the second, ‘The increase was due in part to 
higher receipts from transportation, which reflected the rise 
in exports—particularly of bulk products such as coal, grains, 
and steel, Higher freight rates also contributed to increased 
earnings. Most of the increase in receipts from military 
transactions resulted from nonrecurring payments for goods 
and services delivered to allied military forces during earlier 
periods. However, receipts for current deliveries of goods 
and services to allied forces also increased 

Receipts from foreign tourists, mostly Canadian, fell off 
from the first quarter after seasonal adjustment. Incomes 
from direct investments, according to preliminary estimates, 
also did not expand so much as during other recent years. 
Nevertheless, during the first half of 1956 such incomes were 
more than 10 percent higher than a year ago 


Imports steady 


Merchandise imports were off from the first quarter by 
about $90 million. After seasonal adjustments, the annual 
rate was $12.5 billion compared with $12.6 billion in each of 
the two preceding quarters 

The decline, on an unadjusted basis, 
counted for by smaller imports of coffee, wool, rubber, and 
fertilizer; a rise in imports of metals, machinery, and vehicles 
provided a partial offset 

Coffee and wool imports returned from an exceptionally 
large volume in the first quarter to a level more in line with 
current consumption, The decline in the volume of rubber 
imports was due to lower consumption and some liquidation 


was more than ae- 
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of stocks. The lower demand by the United States and other 
countries also affected prices. Unit values of rubber imports 
fell from an average of 36.5 cents per pound in the first 
quarter to 31 cents in the second. The decline in fertilizer 
imports was mainly seasonal, although the trend in recent 
years has been slightly downward. 

The rise in imports of iron ores, amounting to more than 
$30 million, was in part seasonal and in part the result 
of higher production of American-owned mines abroad. 
The higher imports refiected requirements resulting from 
higher steel production, as well as rising production costs of 
domestic supplies. 

Imports of manufactured products continued to rise. 
Omitting newsprint, they were 30 percent higher than in the 
second quarter of 1955, while total imports had risen by 12 
percent during the same period. Textile manufactures were 
up by more than 40 percent, although they had reached a 
peak by the fourth quarter of last year and have declined 
since then. Purchases of machinery and vehicles increased 
even more than textiles from a year ago, most of the increase 
coming during the first 6 months of this year. During the 
second quarter, imports of passenger automobiles and parts 
reached $34.5 million. Exports in the same period were 
$84.6 million. 

Service imports did not rise after seasonal adjustments. 
Tourist expenditures in nearby countries of the Caribbean 
area, Mexico, and Canada dropped more than is usual during 
this time of the year, while the rise in more distant countries 
of Europe and the Far East did not fully materialize until 
the third quarter, 


Government grants and capital outflow up 


The rise in Government grants reflected the increased 
utilization of foreign currencies acquired through the sale of 
agricultural commodities, and higher direet donations of 
agricultural products. In most instances, the currencies 
were returned to the countries in which the sales had been 
made, The rise in Government loans represented primarily 
the portion of the foreign aid which, according to the author- 
izing legislation, has to be repaid later. Nearly three-fourths 
of the increase in these loans was also in foreign currencies. 
Export-Import Bank loans rose by about $18 million, largely 
because of disbursements on a recent loan to New Zealand. 

The rise in Government short-term claims was due to the 
acquisition of $324 million of foreign currencies or claims 
through the sales of agricultural commodities less disburse- 
ments of $186 million, mostly for grants and loans. During 
the first quarter sales were $187 million and disbursements 
$87 million, 


Outflow of private capital at new peak 


Long-term private capital moved to foreign countries at 
a rate unprecedented during the postwar period. Direct 
investments were well over $300 million although the total 
includes a sizable return flow from Canada of funds which 
had moved out during the preceding quarter Total direct 
investments of over $600 million during the first half of the 
year indicate a new record of well over $1 billion for the 
year 1956 as a whole; total additions to investments may be 
expected to be at least $2 billion if reinvested earnings of 
Last yeal aiditions to direct in- 
vestments were about $1.5 billion (see “Growth of Foreign 
Investments in the United States and Abroad’’ Survey or 
Current Business, August 1956). The rise in direct in- 
vestments was widely spread and affected most of the major 
areas shown in the table, 
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‘Regional Trends in Retail Trade 


Com PLETION of tabulations of sales of retail stores from 
the 1954 Census of Business makes available new data by 
regions and by lines of trade for that year. Similar data 
for other census years and the Office of Business Economics’ 
studies of State personal income make possible the analysis 
of long-term trends and relationships in retail trade activity 
by regions. Since the regional pattern and the structure of 
retail trade change rather slowly, this information is useful 
in appraising current regional market patterns. 


Summary 


The principal results of this study are as follows: 

1. Retail store sales in 1954 had risen to 3% times those 
of 1929. After adjustment for price changes, sales in 1954 
were more than double 1929; on a per capita physical 
volume basis sales were up 1% times. By major Finds of 
business, the increase in dollar volume ranged wt a dou- 
bling of sales to a fivefold gain. 

2. In 1954, when retail sales per capita were $1,054 for 
the United States as a whole, they varied by States from 
$602 in Mississippi to $1,557 in Nevada. 

3. In 1054, the ratio of retail sales to total personal income 
was about 60 percent for the country as a whole; this ratio 
varied considerably by States and regions. 

4. In the past 25 years, retail sales and personal income 
in each State or region have moved in a parallel fashion, 
suggesting that current income is the dominant factor in 
determining the regional course of retail trade. Differential 
rates in population growth and industrialization are also 
significant. 

5. The ratios to United States sales of retail stores in the 
South and West were higher in 1954 than in 1929. The 
highly developed New England, Middle Atlantic, and West 
North Central regions showed lower shares of total United 
States sales in 1954 than in 1929, while the East North 
Central region maintained a fixed share. Sample data col- 
lected in the Annual Retail Trade Report indicated a general 
continuation in these trends from 1954 to 1955. 

6. In 1954, the percentage distribution of retail sales 
by major kinds of business varied widely among States and 
regions. Food and automotive dealers’ sales accounted for a 
substantial proportion of all retail sales in each State 
Sales in the building materials, hardware, and farm imple- 
ments group showed the largest percentage variation while 
drugstore sales showed the smallest. 

7. Relative to total retail sales within a State, sales of auto- 
motive dealers, gasoline service stations, and the lumber, 
building materials, hardware, farm equipment group are in 
general proportionately larger in predominantly agricultural 
States than in other States. The highly urbanized States 
tend to have higher proportions of sales by food, apparel, and 
furniture and appliance stores than do less urbanized States 

8. Generally, States with the smallest income and sales 
volume showed relatively greater gains in income and sales 
from 1929 to 1954 than the larger States. 

9. While the center of the city has continued to represent 
the core of retail trade, the expansion has been greatest in 
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the metropolitan area surrounding the city, particularly in 
the recent postwar years. 


The 1929-54 sales experience 


In the past 25 years sales declined from $48 billion in 1929 
to $24 billion in 1933 and then advanced to $170 billion in 
1954." Thus retail store sales in 1954 were 3% times those of 
1929 while disposable personal income trebled and population 
rose about 39 million or about a third. 

On a physical volume basis, after adjusting for price 
changes, retail sales in 1954 were more than double the 1929 
high. Finally, “real” retail sales per capita rose more than 
50 percent over this period. 

All the trades shared in this expansion but not to the same 
extent. The largest percentage increases from 1929 to 1954 
were shown for gasoline service stations and eating and 
drinking places—with the repeal of prohibition important 
in the latter’s trend, In these trades 1954 sales (in current 
dollars) were about six times as great as at the beginning of 
the period, For the automotive group and food stores the 
totals were four times as great, while for the remaining major 
groups the advances were smaller, with all segments at least 
doubling their 1929 sales 


Store size increases 


During the — under discussion the trend in retail 
merchandising has been to larger individual establishments, 
especially in some lines of trade, and the new stores by their 
very size have tended to influence marketing practices. In 
the last 2 decades, the ever-increasing volume of retail 
business has been met more by increasing the size of in- 
dividual establishments than by increasing the total number 
of stores. The number of retail stores was 1.7 million in 
the 1954 Census of Retail Trade and 1.5 million according to 
the census of 1929; employment in retail trade over this 
period rose about two-thirds.” The average sales per store 
of $100,000 in 1954 was about three times the average in 
1929, but the average increase in volume was, of course, 
considerably less. 

In this period prices of goods sold at retail rose substan 
tially, from an index (1935-39100) of 121 in 1929 to 208 
in 1954. Thus after the dollar sales are adjusted for price 
changes the estimates indicate that the real volume of goods 
sold at the average retail establishment nearly doubled in 
the 25-year period. From 1948 to 1954—the last 2 Census 
of Business periods—the physical v | me of retail sales in 
retail trade continued to increase while the number of retail 
stores was virtually unchanged 

Food stores have shown the largest rise in size of establish- 
ment, Average sales of food stores exceeded $100,000 in 
1954, about 5 times the 1929 experience. For general 
merchandise stores and gasoline service stations average 

1. Changes in definition of terms and collection methots have resulted in minor differences 
in the 6 Censuses of Business taken in 1920, 1053, 1005, 1990, 1048 and 1044. Bales and excin 
taxes levied directly on the consumer were included in sales in 10% but exciuded tn 10 anal 
198. Thew tases amounted to about 2 percent of the United @tates total in 10%. Another 
difference arises in that stores with no paid employees which had « 10% sles volume of lees 
than $2,500 were excluded in 104 and 1948 as revi he previous censuses used o $40 cutefl 

2. A rough allowance for definitional and en verage changes between the 27 censuses would 
lower the 1920 figure by about 100,000 establiehments relative to 194 
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sales per store in 1954 were $235,000 and $59,000, respec- 
tively, each four times the comparable 1929 figures. Here 
again, these comparisons are influenced by the fact that 
prices were much higher in 1954 than in 1929. 

In the food field the continued growth of large super- 
markets is continuing with the total number of food stores 
in operation declining slowly. In the general merchandis- 
ing field the trend has been somewhat different in that since 
1948 the number of establishments has risen somewhat 
This may be related in large part to the continued suburban 
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expansion, Many retail firms found it advantageous to 
set up new stores to meet the needs of the fast-growing subur- 


ban market 
Sales patterns by regions 


The regional discussion which follows is based on examina- 
tion of changes in the ratio of State or regional sales to total 
United States sales. Relationships based on State personal 
income data available for all years since 1929 were also 

4 ‘Ty’ ° 
obtained. These relationships do not indicate differences 
In consumer expenditure patterns as between purchases of 
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commodities, on the one hand, and outlays for taxes, services 
and personal saving, on the other. A substantial proportion 
of alles by retail stores does not represent consumer expendi- 
tures, and this proportion varies widely by region. Some 
consumer purchases of commodities are made from outlets 
other than retail stores. 

In considering the regional variations in retail trade over 
the entire period a marked resemblance between the general 
pattern of trade for each State and that for the country as 
a whole is apparent. More specifically, a close relationship 
exists between changes in sales for each State or region and 
changes in national retail sales in the period 1929-54. 

An illustration of this closeness in behavior is given, for 
example, by the pattern of sales for Ohio and Kentucky. In 
these 2 States the relative changes in sales from one census 
year to the next practically matched that of the country as a 
whole, As a result the share of total United States sales 
going to these States remained fairly constant over the entire 
interval: For Ohio the ratio varied from 5.6 to 5.9 percent 
and for Kentucky from 1.2 to 1.3 percent 


Table 1.—Regional Retail Store Sales as Percent of United States! 
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Economics, 


Although high degrees of correlation exist between regional 
retail sales and regional income, and regional sales and 
national sales, these relationships have shown some variation 
over time. Among the major factors associated with the 
shifts are regional differences in population growth rates, 
urbanization, and industrialization. Superimposed on the 
long-term trends have been the varying cyclical responses 
of the regions arising out of differences in the degree of 
industrialization—the proportions of income originating in 
manufacturing and agriculture are particularly important. 

In general, the South and West experienced relatively 
larger sales gains in the 1929-54 period than did the Nation as 
a whole: the Northeast and North Central States, which had 
and still have the major part of aggregate trade, showed a 
decline over this period in their ratios to overall sales 
(See table 1.) The latter highly developed sections of the 
country continued to have the larger parts of sales and 
income, but the more recently developed regions experienced 
growth in their proportionate shares. 

Some differences from the trend of aggregate income and 
sales appear when the data for the 1929-54 period are placed 
on a per capita basis. The Pacific coastal region is found 
to lag the country as a whole in relative increases in both 
yer capita sales and per capita income. The position of the 
Western portion of the North Central States also shifts 
from one of moderate decline relative to the Nation to one 
of relative increase 


Vew England less sensitive 


The New England region has experienced, as has the 
country as a whole, considerable expansion in the last 25 
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Percentage Distribution of Retail Sales and 
Personal Income, by Regions 
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years, though its share of the national total has fallen. In 
1954, New England sales amounted to $11 billion or 6! 
percent of the United States total, compared with more 
than 7% percent in 1929, 

This region illustrates the case where retail sales have, in 
general, shown smaller relative cyclical fluctuation than 
those for the country as a whole. This greater stability, 
trend factors aside, may be seen by noting that in a period 
of decline the share of sales going to the region rises, while in 
a period of increase the tendency is reversed. Thus the 
ratio of New England to total United States retail sales 
rose from 7% percent in 1929 to 8% percent in 1933. As 
business moved upward thereafter, the ratio fell to 6% 
percent in 1948, ‘ 

Between 1948 and 1954, however, the relative sales rise 
for New England nearly equaled that for the United States. 
This apparent stability in the later postwar years was not 
shown by all the States in the region. The relative advance 
in sales from 1948 to 1954 in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, which together account for three-quarters of this 
region's sales, exceeded that for the country as a whole, 
while increases registered in each of the remaining 4 States 
was smaller. 

It is of interest to compare the behavior of the ratio 
of retail sales in the region to nationwide sales with the 
similar ratio for personal income. As shown in the chart, the 
income and sales ratios for New England move very closely 
together. During the war years the downward movement 
in the ratio of the regional to total United States income 
was accentuated. Since 1948, however, the downward 
tendency has been slowed considerably." 


The Middle Atlantic region 


The important and highly populated Middle Atlantic 
region is a leading retail market. ‘The 3 States—New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—had total eales in 1954 of 
$35 billion, a little over a fifth of all United States sales in 
that year; these States’ share of personal income was also 
over one-fifth. It is a highly diversified industrial region 
with many of its industries taking lead positions in the 
United States. 

Its ratio of regional to total sales was down from 26 per- 
cent in 1929 to 21 percent in 1954. Here also there was a 
rise in the ratio during the 1929-33 business depression and 
a decline thereafter, indicative of smaller average relative 
changes in regional sales during cyclical business movements 
than occurred in the United States total. 

Some measures of recent changes in the intercensus years 
and in 1955 in this region may be available from the State 
personal income figures; the trend in the ratio of the regional 
income to total national personal income has been quite 
similar to the sales ratio trend over the past 25 years. This 
tri-State area had 23 percent of United States personal in- 
come in 1954, compared with 30 percent in 1929. Since 1948 
Pennsylvania and New York have shown somewhat lessened 
proportions of United States personal income, but for New 
Jersey this ratio has risen. 

These developments mirror to a large extent the continued 
shifts in population and in industrial activity, For example, 
in large metropolitan areas there has been a substantial out- 
migration from the center of the city to the suburbs. In 
the case of New York City this has led to extensive develop- 
ments in northern New Jersey and southern Connecticut 
as living areas for commuters working in New York. 

The population figures are also in line with these develop- 
ments. he population of New York and Pennsylvania 
did not increase relatively as much as did the United States 


3. A more extended analysis of State and regional income patterns will be given in Personal 
Income by States a fortheoming supplement ty the avey ov Ccenent Heeimneee 





Sales of Retail Stores Per Capita Related to 
Personal Income Per Capita, by States, 1954 
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The rise for New Jersey average. The sales growth reflects important changes in 
the economic structure of this area with a shift to an increas- 
ingly industrial economy. 

Relative growth of South Atlantic region Industrialization and urbanization have led to an increase 
in per capita income and in an advance in the material well- 
being of the people even though average per capita income 
in this region remained below that for the country. In 
1929 average per capita income in this region was two-thirds 
of the national figure, but by 1954 it was up to four-fifths. 
In this area population also has been rising at a faster rate 
than for the country as a whole. Population in these States 
rose by 45 percent from 1929 to 1954 as compared to a one- 

third increase in total United States population 


as a whole between 1939 and 1954 
and Connecticut was above average. 


Sales in the South Atlantic region, which is defined to 
include the coastal States from Delaware to Florida. West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia amounted to $21 
billion in 1954—about one-eighth of the Nation's total 
(table 2). The national share of sales going to this area 
has shown a steady upward climb, from 8% percent in 1929 
to 12 percent in 1954. On a per capita basis sales over this 
period have risen from 65 to 85 percent of the national 
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There was some divergence in movement among the States 
in this region with Florida experiencing the greatest ex- 
pansion. Reflecting expanded tourist travel and a more 
than doubling of population, Florida’s retail store sales rose 
from 1 percent of the Nation’s sales in 1929 to 2% percent in 
1954. 

In Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, sales showed steady and substantial advances 
paralleling income gains, while West Virginia has shown 
relative decline in the postwar period. Delaware was 
among the highest per capita sales and income areas in the 
United States. 


Rising proportion in Pacific region 
EE] £ 


The Pacific coastal region consisting of California, Oregon, 
and Washington is another example of a region with a steadily 
rising sales trend relative to the Nation. The ratio of sales 
to the United States total rose from 9 percent in 1929 to 12 
percent in 1954. 

The 108-percent increase in population in this area from 
1929 to 1954 has exceeded by far that of any of the other 
regions. The favorable economic opportunities and climate 
on the west coast have drawn increasing numbers of the 
population from other parts of the country. These were 
important factors behind the greater than national advances 
between 1929 and 1954 in income and retail sales for this 
area. 

The sales expansion was concentrated mainly in California, 
where sales of retail stores rose from 6% to 9 percent of the 
United States total from 1929 to 1954. The shares of Wash- 
ington and Oregon rose from 1.6 to 1.7 percent and from 0.9 
to 1.1 percent, respectively. 


The West South-Central States 


In the West South-Central region also, sales have shown 
a somewhat greater relative rise over the 1929-54 period 
than that recorded by the Nation. It is noted that from 
1929 to 1933 when United States total sales declined, the 
ratio of the region’s sales to total sales fell off from 7% to 7 
percent. Thereafter, except for the 1933-35 period, the 
ratio has tended upward to reach nearly 9 percent in 1954. 
In Texas and Louisiana the sales ratios howe shown an 
upward trend in the period, while a contrary movement was 
shown for Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Sales in Texas in 1954 were more than 4% times the 1929 
figure and, on a per capita basis, were equal to the United 
States average. Personal income also rose sharply and, 
even though relative population growth exceeded that of the 
Nation as a whole, per capita income in Texas rose from 
two-thirds of the United States average in 1929 to nine-tenths 
in 1954. Oil, natural gas, and livestock have played a 
prominant part in the prosperity of this State, but new 
industries Bn have been moving in to lift the general level 
of activity. 

Since 1939, Oklahoma retail activity has tended to parallel 
the United States total; Arkansas had recovered most of its 
prewar loss in relative sales position by 1948, but showed a 
relative decline from 1948 to 1954. This reflected, in part, 
the falling off in agricultural income in these years. 


The East and West North Central States 


The East North Central States showed a sales behavior 
which closely paralleled that of the Nation. Its ratio to the 
United States has remained close to 22 percent for sales and 
23 percent for income since 1929 indicating the same degree 
of sensitivity to economic fluctuations as the Nation. 
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Table 2.—Regional and State Sales of Retail Stores for Census Year ! 


(Millions of dollars} 
| Percentage 
Increase 
we 10345 
| 
| 1929 to 1G48 to 
he lw 


52,358 41,445 (128,849 160, 968 


United States 


New England 2,639 3,247 &, 521 
Maine 228 zs val waa 210 2 
New Hampshire 7 M47 I “el in| 7 i 
Vermont ( a v2 832 aa) 157 
Massachusetts 1,416 | 1,608 | 4106] 6,530/ 175 
Khode Island } 213 | ous has 172 
Connecticut | ol 1027 | 2,618 | 20 


Middle Atlantic ; 4,178 |10, 27,627 | 36,054!) 186 
New York a! 4, 505 | 5, 14, 341 | 1K, 116 1m” 
New Jersey 7 } 1, 168 4 4, 6, 145 24s 
Pennsylvania . 246 (3 A 86 | 10,70 103 


256 2 


1,911 195 Bil 


East North Central f a mA, 07 f 20 
Oblo ‘ } . 7,20 , Ab 245 
Indiana Al \ i) 0 4 a70 
IHlinots , 6 . : , } & 720 2 | 
Michigan 4, a . 14 7h 
Wisconsin i, 108 


| | 

Weat North Central f 7 «611 16 TA 
Minnesota f 27 5, 40 
lowa hi 2, 0 4, O78 
M issourt ! 7 2 4, Sh 4, 505 
North Dakota | my ow 
South Dakota v on “yy 
Nebraska / q 1300!) 1,588) 
Kansas 7 | | 72 i, 4,2 


Mouth Atlantic } ‘ 14,01 2,60 
Delaware f f m4 45 
Maryland ! wi 7 1,871 2,675 
District of Columbia aah | 1, 18 1,212 
Virginia 2, 8 121 
West Virginia j ; 3 1, 27% i, wl 
North Carolina ' 2™ 5, 210 
South Carolina 5 2h 1, 142 1, 410 
Cheorgia j i 20" 4 4 
Florida | 2 | 2.927 ou 


East South Central ; . oo ee | 
Kentucky ; 516 1, 2 aon 
Tennessee . 2,076 “7M 
Alabama : 1,620 #112 
M isesiosssl pops 77 2 1,004 h, 22 24 


West South Central i 16,559 «14, 08 406 
Arkansas 2 2 1078 1, au #20 
Louisiana 24 r 1,678 a 480 aid) 
Oklahoma 7 d 1, ow % wi im 
Texas ‘ 2 4 6,470 ¥, 042 a” 


Mountain ‘ 160 4, 357 21 
Montana Zi 7 wn 77 277 
Idaho i } " 670 uw 
W yoming | , wr ane ml 
(Colorado fy 22H, wi 7 1, , 727 a) 
New Mexico ‘ a ’ 733 432 

ool 419 
733 wu”) 
Nevada q : Bao | 474 


Pacific . 2 20, 499 
Washington : | 2a] 
Oregon 25 1, W721 
Callfornia 2, 276 2 6,4 


1. Bee footnote to table I 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Dareau of the Consus and Office of Busines 
Economics 


Ohio and Wisconsin most nearly matched the sales trend 
of the Nation, receiving about 6 and 2 percent, respectively 
of both United States sales and income throughout the 1929 
54 period. Population growth parallel to the Nation was 
an additional factor stabilizing these ratios 

Michigan and Indiana exhibited somewhat sharper re 
sponses to cyclical fluctuations than the Nation, caiaction 
the heavy role of automotive production. In 1954 Michigan 
was receiving about 5 percent of United States sales and 
income while Indiana’s ratio was 5 percent for both. Illinois 
alone registered a small but steady downtrend throughout 
the period in ite sales, income and population ratios. Its 
sales fell from 7% to 6% percent of the United States total, 
while its income share declined from 8% to 7 percent 

In the West North Central region, consisting largely of 
agricultural States, retail sales have tended to lag relatively 
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behind the national average, reflecting income trends In 
this region, the relative rise in population between 1929 and 
1954 was smaller than that for the country asa whole. The 
lag in sales relative to the United States total was general 
especially in the Dakotas and Nebraska where population 
declined in absolute number from 1929 to 1948 Population 
has since risen in these States, though less than in the coun- 
try asa whole. In most of the States the percent advances 
in sales of retail stores from 1948 to 1954 were less than for 
the United States total in every major line of trade. 


The East South Central and Mountain States 


Both the East South Central and the Mountain States 
exhibited small gains in their share of total sales from 1929 
to 1954. In the Kast South-Central region this was due 
mainly to Tennessee, the most industrialized State in the 
group. Kentucky and Alabama showed slight increases in 
their sales ratios, while Mississippi lost ground through 1935 
and recovered somewhat by 1954. Both per capita sales 
and income in this region were one-third below the Nation 
in 1954. However, there has been considerable relative 
growth since 1929 when per capita sales were only one-half 
those of the United States. This region has shown heavy 
outmigration equaling 12 percent of its population from 
1940 to 1950 and 8 percent from 1950 to 1954, 

In the Mountain region upward trends are found for a 
number of States. Nevada took the lead position in this 
group reflecting the expansion of vacation trade. 


Sales-income pattern by States 


The close interrelationship between the different regions’ 
shares of income and sales is also brought out by the sales- 
income pattern for the various States for a particular year. 
Such a cross-sectional view brings out the similarities and 
differences among the States in the distribution of sales and 
income, In addition, examination of this cross-section in 
different years indicates whether shifts have occurred with 
the passage of time 

Table 3 shows 1954 data on personal income and retail 
store sales both on an aggregate and per capita basis. 

In general, the close relationship between size of total 
personal income and total retail sales which would be ex- 
yected on a priori grounds is apparent in the data, It is 
beds that for each of the census years from 1929 to 1954 
for which State sales data are available, whether for a high 
or low point in the cycle, a similar pattern is obtained. 
The generally close correspondence between State sales and 
income (R*=.99 in the year 1954 and is not much different 
in other years) is in part a function of population size of each 
State. The scatter diagram in this article (see chart) shows 
the relationship between per capita sales and per capita 
yersonal income, thus removing the influence of total popu- 
fation size, In this case the R* falls to .78—atill a significant 
result, 

While the correlation between total sales and total income 
basert on these State data is high, some important deviations 
are noted, For example, Delaware with total personal 
income in 1954 estimated at $890 million, reported sales of 
$495 million, while Idaho with nearly the same income, 
&860 million, had salea of $670 million. Again Connecticut 
with personal income of $5.2 billion had sales of $2.6 billion, 
while Florida with personal income of $5.5 billion had sales of 
$4.0 billion. 

Deviations from the average relationship are also found in 
the per capita data, For example, although Nevada and 
Connecticut each had a per capita income of almost $2,400 
in 1954, Nevada's per capita retail sales of $1,560 were 30 
percent above Connecticut's $1,200. As can be seen in the 
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Table 3.—KRetail Store Sales and Personal Income by States and 
Regions, 1954 


Percent of 
United : 
States total Sales- 
in 
i come 
Re- | Per- Re- | Per te "e Per ratio 
tall | sonal tall sonal l sicapita 
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sas Jem come sales come 
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West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
W yoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico T44 
Arizona 1,001 
Utah 733 
Nevada 3) 


Pacific 20,439 835,014 : . 
Washington 2,874 4,068 { 1, 187 
Oregon 1, 021 2,05 I 1, i 
California ee 15,044 | 27, 148 : 9.5 1, 251 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of Business 
Economic, 


chart, per capita sales in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Florida are considerably 


higher than average, relative to per capita income. Most of 
the Southern States are found to fall below the average 
position. 

Apart from the level of income itself, there are various 
factors that may influence the sales-income position of one 
State relative to the others. Among these are the tendency 
for individuals living in one State, which is credited with 
their income, to do a substantial amount of purchasing in 
another State. This is especially true where a large metro- 
politan area spills over from one State into another. As a 
result some States may show less sales relative to income than 
others. Examples of such States which are relatively low in 
the general State pattern in most census years are Maryland 
and Connecticut. 
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Also, mail-order sales are important—especially in certain 
States far removed from extensive shopping centers. This 
also would operate to lower the ratio of sales to income in 
such States as well as to strengthen the share of the State in 
which the mail-order house is found or reports its sales. 

Another factor strongly influencing the position of certain 
States is to be found in the composition of the retail sales 
figure with respect to the importance of sales which represent 
business type expenditures rather than consumption expendi- 
tures. For example, among the States in which sales are 
above the general pattern are North and South Dakota, 
Idaho, lowa, and Nebraska. In these States, as will be 
pointed out later, sales in the lumber, building, hardware 
rroup, including farm equipment dealers, form an unusually 
a proportion of total retail sales. This reflects in large 
part purchases for use in farm production. When such 
figures are removed from all State totals the points for these 
States fall much closer to the general position of the States. 


Smaller States advance relatively more 


As has been pointed out above, all States shared in the 
retail sales advance in the last 2% decades. However, it 
is found that, in general, on a per capita basis the relative 
expansion in sales of the States at the lower end of the range 
exceeded that of the States at the upper end. This was 
associated with the similar experience in personal income. 
Because of the tendency—to which there are numerous 
exceptions—for the large States to rank toward the top in 
per capita income and sales, there was a decrease in the 
range of the relative dispersion of total as well as per capita 
sales by States in the later part of the period. 

This narrowing of the range among the States in per 
capita income and sales was pronounced. For example, in 
1929 New York (which ranked high among the States in 
both per capita income and sales) had per capita sales and 
income 229 percent and 329 percent, respectively, higher 
than South Carolina, the State with the lowest per capita 
sales and income in that year. By 1954 the range between 
the States at the extreme ends of these scales had narrowed 
to 159 and 184 percent, respectively—with Nevada reporting 
the largest per capita sales, Delaware the largest per capita 
income, and Mississippi the lowest per capita sales and 
income. 

Also of interest is the shift over the years in the relative 
ranking of the States. This is best measured by the rank 
order correlation coefficient. Despite the narrowing of dif- 
ferentials the ranking of the individual States by total sales 
and personal income has shifted little over the 1929-54 
period—-the rank correlation coefficient for the 2 years 1929 
and 1954 was .96 for sales and .97 for income. 

Even so, as many as 10 States have shown sales shifts of 
five ranks or more. Florida, which was 27th in order of 
magnitude with regard to sales in 1929, had risen to 12th in 
1954. Other States that moved up by 5 or more ranks were 
Virginia that rose from 23d to 16th, South Carolina 37th to 
Sist, Louisiana 28th to 23d, Arizona 41st to 36th and New 
Mexico 46th to 41st. The declines of a similar magnitude 
were Oklahoma 15th to 27th, Connecticut 16th to 22d, 
Kansas 18th to 25th, Nebraska 25th to 30th, At the top of 
the scale, California moved up from fourth to second and 
Pennsylvania dropped from second to fourth, while Texas 
moved past Michigan and Massachusetts to go into sixth 
position. These same States also tended to A ah shifts in 
income positions. 

When sales and income data are placed on a@ per capita 
basis the shifts become more pronounced, particularly in the 
sales ranking. Based on per capita income, the rank correla- 
tion coefficient for 1929 and 1954 equaled .95 with about one- 
fourth of the States shifting positions by five or more ranks. 
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The coefficient for per capita sales was considerably 
smaller (.85) with almost one-half of the States showing 
substantial shifts. In general, losses in position occurred in 
the North, East and on the West Coast, while gains were 
registered in most South Atlantic and Mountain States. 


Consumer markets by States 


Market analysts are greatly interested in the pattern of 
retail sales for the various types of goods as they differ from 
region to region. Variations in resources, climate, industrial 
structure and other factors lead to considerable variation in 
this pattern from one geographic area to another. 

An analysis of the Lt data by lines of trade for the 
1954 Census of Business throws some light on regional 
expenditure patterns in the various States and regions. 
For this purpose nine kinds of businesses were used which 
are eon in coverage yet provide some useful marketing 
guides. Commodity data were not collected in the 1954 
census. 

The census tabulations show that in the 1929-54 period 
increasing percentages of the dollars spent at retail stores 
were taken by automotive stores, gasoline service stations, 
and food stores; offset by declining portions of the dollar 
going to apparel and general merchandise stores. The 
remaining groups showed moderate declines. These shifts 
occurred uniformly in the various regions. 

Both cyclical and secular factors account for distribution 
shifts during this period. High automotive sales reflect 
reneral increases in living standards, particularly in the 
“ and medium brackets, and the increased needs arising 
from suburban living as well as the high level of income, The 
trend toward urbanization and more balanced diets with 
their greater emphasis on higher cost food have increased 
food store sales; the increasing volume of nonfood items 
handled in supermarkets is also important, The sharp 
rise in sales by eating and drinking places since 1929 reflects 
in large part the repeal of prohibition. Apparel and general 
merchandise sales, being primarily nondurable items, are 
less sensitive to cyclical swings. Hence their relation to 
total sales would decline in periods of prosperity and rise 
during cyclical downswings. 

When we analyze the percentage ranges for each kind of 
business for each of the States, we note an increasing uni- 
formity in the distribution of retail sales over the successive 
censuses in the 1929-54 period, Most major groups show 
a narrowing of range from the highest to the lowest States, 
However, the range for drug stores changed little during this 
period, while that for the building materials and farm 
implement group widened. 

‘he narrowing of the income range throughout the United 
States may have been a factor in increasing the uniformity. 
Modern transportation and mass advertising also operate 
toward making product demand more uniform throughout 
the country. 

The sharpest contraction in disparity among the States 
occurred in general merchandise and food stores. The vir- 
tual disappearance of general stores which used to differen- 
tiate urban and rural States in these 2 lines of trade, has been 
a factor increasing the uniformity among the States. Ap- 
parel stores and eating and drinking places also showed a 
considerable narrowing in range between the percent of the 
retail dollar spent in the highest and lowest State. 

Table 4 shows a percentage distribution of State and re- 
gional sales by major kinds of business for 1954. It is seen 
from the table that the distributions of retail sales among 
major kinds of business vary markedly from State to State. 
For example, in the lumber, building, hardware group (in- 
cluding farm equipment dealers), the range of variation is 
from 3 percent in the lowest State to 22 percent in the high- 
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est; for furniture and appliance stores the range is from 3 to 
6 percent and for drug stores from 2 to 5 percent. 


Lumber, hardware, and farm equipment dealers 


In the case of this group of retail stores the range of vari- 
ation, a6 already indicated, is widest. For example, it was 
5 percent in New York and around 20 percent in the Dakotas. 
It is noted that the States with the greatest proportion of 
retail sales going to this category—the Dakotas, Lowa, 
Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, Minnesota, and Kansas—are 
those in which agriculture is important. In addition to 
products largely confined to farm use, demand for lumber and 
puilding materials from retail outlets is likely to be relatively 
greater in farm then in urbanized areas. The major portion 
of sales by these types of establishments go not for consumer 
use, a6 in most retail stores but rather for construction and 
general farm use 

The importance of sales in this group in the farm States 
is also the principal element in their greater-than-average 
ratio of total retail sales to personal income, 


Automotive group 


Another group of establishments showing wide variation 
in its proportion to total retail sales was the automotive 
group, which includes dealers in new and used cars and trucks 
and in parts and accessories. Here the range was from 13 
percent for New York to 22 percent in Wyoming. However, 


33 of the States, accounting for three-fifths of the United 
States sales, are found in the range from 16.5 to 20.5 percent. 


Sales-Income Ratios, 1954 


RETAIL SALES AS PERCENT 
OF PERSONAL INCOME 


and over 
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It should be borne in mind that these ratios give no indication 
of the absolute dollar values spent in each State. Although 
the ratio in New York was the lowest in the country, in 
absolute value sales at stores in the automotive group in 
New York were second only to those of California. 

In this group too, part of the explanation for the consider- 
able range of the sales-income ratio may be that substantial 
sales at automotive stores do not represent expenditures 
from consumer income but are purchases for farm and busi- 
ness use. Among the other States with a high ratio of sales 
for autos and related are are Wyoming, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas in 
which agriculture is an important income source. Michigan, 
the center of automotive production, may reflect the in- 
fluence on sales of lower transportation charges and out-of- 
State purchases. New York, Massachusetts, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Illinois, with a small proportion of retail 
sales in the automotive group are all States with a high 
density of population and a high degree of urbanization. 

Examination of registration statistics indicates that most 
States which are at the extreme ends of the range in terms of 
the proportion of sales by automotive stores to total sales 
generally are in the same position in terms of new car sales. 
Thus, Michigan, Kansas, Texas, Alabama, Oklahoma, and 
Mississippi show higher-than-average ratios, while New 
York and Massachusetts are still on the low side. However, 
Illinois, Delaware, and New Jersey are higher than average 
in new car sales and lower in total automotive store sales, 
while the reverse is true for Arkansas. 

If we rank the State ratios of automotive store sales to 
total sales and new car registrations to total sales, a well 
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defined regional pattern emerges. In the North East and 
North Central portion of the Nation new car registrations 
rank relatively lower than the automotive store ratios, while 
in the South and West they rank higher. 


Food stores, eating and drinking places 


In general, big cities and density of population play an 
important role in determining the demand at food stores and 
eating and drinking places. Farm areas in which there is a 
greater tendency to grow food for home consumption would 
be more likely to show relatively smaller expenditures at food 
stores. The range of the proportion in this case varies from 
less than one-fifth in North and South Dakota to one-fourth 


Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Retail Store Sales by Kind of 
Business Within Each State, 1954 
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in Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and West Virginia. Even after removing the effects 
on these distributions of sales of goods for farm production 
use, the ratios of food sales in the Dakotas are still lower than 
the similar ratios in the other listed Syates. 

The ratio of sales by eating and drinking places to total 
State sales ranged from 4 percent to 12 pereent. Of con- 
siderable importance for drinking places are differences 
in State and local liquor laws. Mississippi and Oklahoma 
are “dry” while all but the District of Columbia and 8 
States have provisions for local option. The whole bank 
of contiguous States in the Southeast and South, including 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, 
and Okiahoma all show a generally lower-than-average 
proportion of retail sales in the State as going to eating and 
drinking places. In all of these States “on-premise’’ con- 
sumption of liquor is entirely prohibited or prohibited in 
areas including a substantial proportion of their populations 

There is also a tendency for the proportion of retail sales 
accounted for by eating and drinking places to reflect to a 
considerable extent the level of per capita income in the 
States. With the exception of Delaware, no States with a 
generally high average per capita income show an eating and 
drinking place sales proportion on the low side 

High urbanization tends to increase spending for res- 
taurant meals; vacation centers (such as Nevada and Florida) 
and States with a large transient population (as New York) 
also show high ratios for eating and drinking places, 


Apparel stores 


In the remaining groups of retail stores the range of 
variation in the ratio was generally smaller in an absolute 
sense although still substantial in relative terms. In the 
apparel group the proportion among the States varied from 
4 to 10 percent, with New York recording the highest share. 
Idaho, South Dakota, Wyoming, and Oregon ranked lowest 
with 4 percent of sales at apparel stores. Forty-one of the 
States which accounted for three-quarters of all apparel 
store sales in 1954 were in the range 5 to 7 percent 

In general, the Midwest and West showed lower ratio 
with the Middle Atlantic and Northeast higher. New 
York, as the apparel and style center, tends to draw large 
in and out of town purchasers. 

The group under “general merchandise stores’’ is hetero- 
geneous. It consists of department stores, variety stores, 
general stores, dry goods and other general merchandise 
stores. It is found in this case that the high income States 
are closer to the middle of the distribution, Thirty-nine 
States—-accounting for seven-eighths of the general mer 
chandise store sales for the entire country——are found in the 
9 to 12 percent range. At the upper end of the State range 
with proportions of 14 to 15 percent are Utah and West 
Virginia. At the lower end are New Hampshire and New 
Jersey with ratios of sales for this group of stores of about 
7 percent, 

For department stores separately the range of the my on 
tion extends from 2 to 12% percent. Such States as New 
Hampshire, Wyoming, Vermont, and Mississippi, with few 
large cities, all show less than 3 percent of their sales as made 
at department stores. 

State patterns in the sales of gasoline service stations are 
similar to those of the automotive group. Variations in 
the State ratios of gasoline service station sales to total sales 
in the State are vinted to differences in the number of cars 
on the road and in the agricultural use of gasoline and in 


iahor Arizona, California, lowa, Nevada, North 


*Btates with no local option pre 
Dakota, South Carolina, Utah, and Wyo 
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the density of population. Here the lowest proportions, 
4 and 5 percent, are shown in the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States (New York is lowest among the States with 
slightly less than 4 percent), while the Midwest and Western 
States show the high proportions. In Nevada 10 percent of 
total sales is found in this group, with 9 percent shown for 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. 

1¢ furniture and appliance store and drug store cate- 


September 1956 


gories showed the smallest absolute variations in the pro- 
portions of their sales within each State. In each trade, 
the ratios for each of the States fell within the range of 
3 percentage points with drug stores receiving 2 to 5 percent 
of the retail dollar and only 4 States falling at the 2 extremes, 
and furniture and appliance stores receiving 3 to 6 percent. 
The higher income States reported the larger percentages 
of furniture and appliance store sales. 





Balance of Payments . . . 
(Continued from page 10) 


New issues of securities remained relatively high. Most 
of the funds went to Canada, but Australia also floated 
bonds in this market. Bond retirements were considerably 
smaller than last year when repurchases by Canada were 
unusually high. 

Over the fast 3% years the general expansion in interna- 
tional transactions of the United States—as indicated by 
the chart-—was determined more by transactions with non- 
European countries than by those with Europe and its de- 

endencies, The difference between payments and receipts, 
1owever, resulted largely from our transactions with Europe. 

The excess of United States payments to Europe during 
the first 2 quarters of 1956 was more than $700 million, $100 
million less than a year earlier. Thus the excess of United 
States payments continued with relatively little change and 
on a large scale, although United States exports of goods and 
services to the area increased by about $550 million and 
United States Government nonmilitary grants and loans 
declined by about $250 million. 

To # minor extent these changes, totaling $800 million, 
were offset by a $75 million increase in military expenditures. 
More important, however, were the increase in private 
United States purchases of goods and services which 
amounted to about $440 million, and the rise in the outflow of 
private capital by about $175 million. Thus Europe was 
able to expand exports and attract private capital in amounts 
sufficient not bes» to compensate for a decline in United 
States Government payments but to finance at the same 
time a large increase in its purchases here 

The rise in European gold and dollar holdings during the 
first 6 months of 1955 and 1956 was smaller than the net 
balance of payments with the United States because of 
European deficits with other areas, particularly Canada. 
During the first half of this year the rise in European dollar 
holdings was also kept down by repayment by France of $45 
million to the International Monetary Fund. Total addi- 
tions to European gold and dollar holdings during the first 
half of this year were, nevertheless, not far from $500 million. 
Most of this rise took place in the first quarter, as net pay- 
ments by Europe to other areas (including the Monetary 
Fund) seem to have increased sharply in the second quarter. 
Liquid dollar holdings by Europe during the second quarter 
rose by only $20 million, but it may be assumed that Euro- 
pean gold stocks increased through purchases from new 
production or from reserves of other countries. The principal 
changes in reserves during the first half of 1956 were losses 
by France and gains by Germany and the United Kingdom. 

Transactions with the non-European countries during the 
3% years covered by the chart showed a rather close Solenes 
between receipts and payments. Except for the first quarter 
of 1953 United States payments did not exceed receipts by 
more than $200 million and the highest quarterly amount by 
which United States receipts exceeded United States pay- 
ments was $125 million. During the last five quarters of 
this period, however, United States expenditures continu- 
ously exceeded United States receipts 


The close relationship of our expenditures in and receipts 
from non-European countries results ia part from the 
sizeable amount of the transactions which do not involve 
actual transfers of money, and consequently appear immedi- 
ately on both sides of the accounts. Among these are 
exports which are sent out as grants, loans or investments, 
and the income receipts and the return flow of capital, 
which are obtained by the owners through imports of goods 
produced by their foreign enterprises. 

In part, however, this close balance is due to the general 
practice of most of the countries included here of keeping 
their dollar expenditures as high as their current dollar 
income permits. 

Of course, the transactions of the United States do not 
balance with each of these non-European countries indi- 
vidually. Transactions with Canada usually result in a 
large excess of United States receipts which is financed by 
Canadian surplus with Europe; transactions with the Far 
Eastern countries often result in an excess of United States 
payments which these countries, in turn, use for payments 
to other countries. The fact that net United States pay- 
ments to some countries in that area more or less oul net 
United States receipts from the others indicates that, on 
balance, dollars have not been paid so far by these countries 
to Europe and that except for purchases of newly mined or 
dicheowded gold and some gold from the Soviet bloc Europe 
has so far not augmented its reserves through transactions 
with countries other than the United States. 

The rise in United States interchange from the first half 
of 1955 to the first half of this year affected all the major 
non-European areas, The rise in United States expenditures 
in Canada was 29 percent, while payments to Latin America 
as well as to the independent countries of Asia and Africa 
rose by 15 percent. The relatively larger rise in payments to 
Canada resulted mainly from the higher outflow of United 
States capital; imports of goods and services increased by 
not quite 12 percent. Canadian expenditures in the United 
States rose by about the same absolute amount as United 
States payments to Canada, but relatively the increase was 
somewhat smaller. 

The rise in our payments to Latin America was mostly 
the result of higher purchases of goods and services. The 
outflow of United States capital also rose, but not by a large 
amount, Latin American payments to the United States 
increased by the same amount as our payments to that area, 
so that the very small excess of United States receipts 
remained practically unchanged. 

In our transactions with the independent countries of Asia 
and Africa, the increase in the outflow of U. S. Government 
capital and nonmilitary grants was an important element. 
United States imports from these countries rose considerably 
faster than those from Latin America or Canada, but private 
investments and other transactions expanded relatively little. 
Expenditures by these countries in the United States rose 
much less than our expenditures there, but the increase in 
their net dollar receipts seems to have been spent on trans- 
actions not recorded in the United States balance of pay- 
ments, including those which resulted in payments to other 
areas, 
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I HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1955 Statistical Supplement to the Suavey or 


Current Business. That volume (price $2.00) contains monthly data for the years 1951 through 1954 and monthly averages for earlier years 
back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1951, Series 
(*) and a dagger (1 respectively In most 


added or significantly revised since publication of the 1955 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk 
the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted” used to designate index numbers and dollar values refer to adjustment for seasonal variation 


instances 
Data from private sources are provided 


Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely 


through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights 


[Averages for the year 1955 are provided in the July 1956 issue of the SURVE y] 


Unless other wine stated, statistics through 1954 and 1985 she 
Comptes cote oe are in the 1955 edition of J Septem Novem-| Decem Janu- Febru \ ' M ly » | Jets August 
[SS ft § $ | uly August | ~ ‘eae bes -— ary send farch Ape ay une uly ugu 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 
Seasonally ted quarterly totals at annual rates: 
National income, tota bil. of dol 

do 

do 

do 

do 

lo 

do 


do 
lo 
do 
lo 
wi just 
of dol 
rofits before ) do 
rofits tax lability do 
orp I fits after tax do 
In ry valuation adjustmen do 
Net interes do 


Gross natior product, total do 


Personal consumption expenditures, total. do 
Dural on do 
Nondurable goods do 


Ser ‘ do 


Gross te domestic investment, total do 
New ce truction do 
Producers’ durable equipment do 
Change in bu ess inventories do 


Net foreign investinent do 
Government purchases of goods and services, total 
bil. of dal 

Federal (less Government sales) do 

National security 9 do 

State and local do 





Personal income, total do 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments do 
Equals: Disposable personal income do 


Personal saving § . — 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 


Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates:t 
Total personal! income bil. of dol 


Wage and salary disbursements, total do 
Commodity -producing industries do 
Distributive industries do 
Ser vice industries do 
Government do 

Other labor income do 

Proprietors’ and rental income do 

Personal interest income and dividends do 

Transfer payments do 

Less personal contributions for social insurance 


bil. of dol f | 5.3 d 5 5 4.7 





| | 
Total nonagricultural income do 204 Pars) 205.9 | 206, v4.0 y wT ‘310.4 
’ Revised 
+Revised series. Estimates of national income and product and personal income have been revised back to 1962 (see pp. 7 1 
NATIONAL INCOME SUPPLEMENT or the 1056 edition of Business Statistics, 
o Inchides inventory valuation adjustment. @ Government sales are not deducted. 
§ Persona! saving ts excess of disposable income over personal consum ption expenditures shown as 6 com ponem 


of the July 10% for data prior to 1062, see the 1064 


t of gross national product above 


8-1 
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1965 1956 


Unless other wine stated, statioticn through 1964 and | 
SO eee ae chews in the 1956 edition of | pee [~ ; | eee J | vet | 
BUSINESS STATIATICS July August oo October —" —_ —4 | anys } March | April | May June July 


August 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | 
EXPENDITURES | 


Unadjusted quarterly totals: 7 
All industries mil. of dol 


Manufacturing do 
Durable-goods industries do 
Nondurable-goods industries do 


Mining dc 
Katlroads do 
Transportation, other than ral! Ac 
Publie utilithes do 
Commercial and other de 
Bearonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates 7 
Ali industries bil. of dol 


Manufacturing 
Durable-goods industries 
Nondurable-goods industries 


Mining 

Railroads 

Transportation, other than rat! 
Public utilities 

Commeretal and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS ! 


a 
do 
do 
do 
Ae 


Clovernment 


»)Cash receipts from farming, including 
of dol 


payments, total mil 


Farm marketings and CCC loans, total 
‘rope 
Livestock and products, total 
Dairy products 
Meat animate 
Poultry and eggs 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketing 
loans, unadjusted 
All commoditien 
Crops 7 
Livestock and products lo 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted 
All commodities 1047-49 100 
Cropa do 
Livestock and products do 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


do 
nd Cce 


1047 49 100 


Federal Reserve Inder of Physical Volume 
Unadjusted, combined index 1947. 49= 100 


Manufactures do 
Durable manufactures do 
Primary metals 9 do 
Bteel do 
Primary nonferrous metals do 


Metal fabricating (incl. ordnance do 
Fabricated metal products do 
Machinery do 

Nonelectrical machinery do 
Electrical machinery do 


Transportation equipment 9 do 
Autos do 
Trueks do 
Atreraft and parts do 
Instruments and related products do ] } Wf 158 
Furniture and fixtures do z 4 
Lumber and products do 14M 
Btone, clay, and glass products do fy 161 
Miscellaneous manufactures do 1M 


Nondurable manufactures do / 2 
Food and beverage manufactures do 7 : 124 
Food manufactures ¥ do 125 
eat products do 145 

Bakery products do f 

Beverages do 118 
Alcoholic beverages do ) } 11? } ‘ 
Tobaceo manufactures do 112 7 ii4 f 110 
Textile-mill products 9 do 108 j 112 5 106 
Cotton and synthetic fabrics do } 116 117 ‘ : 100 
Wool textiles do 70 BS 90 
Apparel and allied products do 116 117 117 ilM4 109 
Leather and products do 10m 109 w 112 106 wy 
Paper and ‘allied products do 15e 57 167 150 163 165 1% 
ulp and paper do 15 158 156 “4 f 163 161 163 162 
Printing and publishing do 121 128 141 135 145 10 yy 128 132 14 133 
Chemicals and allied products do 15s 163 7 176 178 177 179 179 179 176 
Industrial chemicals do 176 182 190 192 197 107 m1 201 200 197 
Petroleum and coal products do 1M 13s 136 138 140 141 : 143 142 135 137 
Petroleum refining do 141 143 l4l 143 148 142 f 151 145 142 i” 
Rubber products , do 121 133 144 155 150 139 146 140 140 2 


* Revised. * Preliminary 

J Historical data (annual totals, 1990 and 1945-55; quarterly, unadj 
Includes data not shown separately 

Revised series. Annual estimates beginning 1910 and monthly data for the period January 1952-December 1955 for cash receipts have been revised to take into account recent informa- 

tion on production, disposition, and price; unpublished data (prior to June 1965) will be shown later, Indexes of cash receipts and volume of marketings (annuals, 1910-55, monthly, beginning 

Januar ee have been revised to reflect adoption of the 1947-49100 base period; for the volume index, also wider coverage and use of new price weights. Unpublished indexes (prior to 

May 1055) will be shown later 





' Estimates for the 3d and 4th quarters of 1956, based on anticipated capital expenditures of business, appear on p. 4of this insue of the Sunvey. 


and seasonally adj, at annual rates, 1047-55) appear on pp. 6 and 7 of the June 1956 SURVEY 
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Uniess other wise stated. statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes ere shown in the 1955 edition of " | ‘ by | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July | August | SPY"! October | Novem | Dave | Janu | Febru | March | April | May | June | July | August 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Continued 


| 
Federal Reserve Inder of Physical Volume—Con | 
| 


Unadjusted index—Continued 
M inerals nogemnes jd 1047-49 = 100 7 141 110 | 
oal ‘ do : / 4 “2 
Crude of! and natural gas do 3 ‘ } 148 
Metal mining do 4 ’ 142 
Stone and earth minerals do I : la 





Adjusted, combined index do Mi 


Manufactures do r 
Durable manufactures do 7 187 
Primary metals do 





Metal fabricating (incl. ordnance) do 
Fabricated metal products do 
Machinery do 

Nonelectrical machinery do 
Electrical machinery do 


Transportation equipment do 
Instruments and related products do 
Furniture and fixtures do 
Lumber and products do 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 
M iseellaneous manufactures do 


Nondurable manufactures do 
Food and beverage manufactures do 
Tobaceo manufactures do 
lextile-mill products do 
Apparel and allied products do 
Leather and products do 


Paper and allied products do 
Printing and publishing do 
Chemicals and allied products do 
Petroleum afid coal products do 
Rubber products 


Minera! 
Coal 
Crude oll and natural gas 


Metal mining 
Stone and earth minerals 


CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT 
Unadjusted, total output . 1047-49 = 100 
Major consumer durables 


ousehold goods 
Furniture and floor coverings 
Appliances and heaters 
Radio and television sets 
Other consumer durables 


Adjusted, total output 


Major consumer durables 
Autos 
Major household goods 
Furniture and floor coverings 
Appliances and heaters 
Radio and television sets 
Other consumeriurables 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES | 
Manufacturing and trade sale« (adj.), total __bil. of dol 
‘Manufacturing, total do 


Durable-goods industries do 
Nondurable-goods industries do 





W holesale trade, total do 
Durable-goods establishments do 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 


Retail trade, total do 
Durable-goods stores do 
Nondurable-goods stores do 


Manufacturing and trade inventories, book value, end 
of month (adjusted), total bil. of dol 


Manufacturing, total do 
Durable-goods industries do 
Nondurable-goods industries do 





== 


— 
See SOc oe o 


W holesale trade, total do 
Durable-goods establishments do 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 


‘4 
‘4 
0 
| 
1 m3 7 ’ zy “4 a 
14 i! ii i wo m7 
127 12 12.6 I 12 4 13.3 


Retail trade, total do 
Durable-coods stores do 
Nondurable-goods stores . do 
* Revised * Preliminary 1 June 1055 revision, 131 
§ The term ‘‘business” here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. 8-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 

data for manufacturing are shown on p. 8-4; those for retail and wholesale trade on pp. 8-4, 8-10, and 8-11. 


10 
12! 





“noc fee ooo 
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Unless other wine stated, statiaties through 1964 and . 1956 
notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 


tive 
+P — ol , ' | 
BUSIN EAS STATISTICS July _ Pte! Ootoner | Novem-| Decem-| Janu Febru 
om , as hes ary oe March | April May June July August 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATOR S—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 


Bales, value (tims!) 
Durable-goods industris 
Primary metal 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (inetud 
Transportation — «« 
vehicles 

Lumber ana furnt 
Ptone, clay, and 
Other durable goo 


Nondurable-goods tr 
Food and beverage 
Totaeen 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and coal 
Hubber 
Other nondurahte 


Bales, value (adjusted), total 
Durable-goods industries, tota 
Vrimary metal 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery Gneluding elect 
Transportation = equipr 
vehicles) 

Lumber and furniture 
Btone, Cay, and lass 
Other durable 


Nondurable-oods | 
Food and bever 
Tohaceo 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber 
Other nondurah) 





Inventories, end of n 
Book value (unad 
Duralile-good ' 
Primary meta 
Fabricated me 
Machinery (it 
Traneportat 
vebicles) 
Lumber and fir 
Btone, clay, and 
Other durah| 
By stages of fabr 
Purchased mat: 
Goods tn proce 
Finished good 





Nondurablewoods | 
Food and bever 
Tobaces 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum an 
Rubber 
Other pondural 

By stages of fabr 
Purchased matert 
Goode in proce 
Finished good 


Inventories, end of m 
Book value (adjusted), total 
Durable-goods toctustries. t 
Primary metal 
Fatricnted metal 
Machinery (inctudin 
Transportation equiprme 
vehicles) 
Lumber and furniture 
Btone, clay, and gla 
Other durable wood 
By stages of fabric 
Purchased mate 
Goods in pro« 
Finished good 


Nondurable-goods indust: 
Food and beverage 
baceo 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemicel 
Petroleum and ooal 
Rubber 
Other nondurable-woods industries 
By stages of fabrication 
Purchased materials 
Goods in process 
Finished goods 


Revised. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and nes 
Geacriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 


j , 
e | | Deve 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July August — | October | Sove™-| Pecem-] Janu > | Mareh April | May 


er her ary 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS Continued 


inadjusted), total mil. of dol y 2, 443 

dustries, total do 14, 580 

do ; 2, 0 

‘ do f 1, 66 

neluding electrical do 4, 3, 60% 
n equipment (including motor ve 

mil. of dol 2 4,191 

is industries do 2.7 5, 446 

is industries, total..... da 2. 783 14, 863 

with unfilled orders 9 do ) 3.1% 

thout unfilled orders 4... do 74 10, 704 


Adjusted), total do 

ndustries, total do 
I do 

etal do 
ncluding electrical do 
on equipment (including motor ve 
mil. of dol 

goods industries do 


Nondurahle-goods industries, total do 
Industries with unfilled orders ¢ do 


Industries without unfilled orders 4 do 


end of month (unadj.), total do 
ndustries, total do 
' do 
Fabricated metal do 
Machinery (including electrical do 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve 
hicles mil, of dol 


Other industries, including ordnance do 
Nondurable-goods industries, total 9 do 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS ¢ 


w incorporations (48 States num her 10, 803 10, O&A 11, 02 10, 187 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES ¢ 


Failures, tota number 
Commercial service do 
Construetior do 
Manufacturing and mining do 
Retail! trade do 


W holesale trade do 


Liabilities (cur t), total thous. of dol 


Commercial! service do 
Construct } do 
Manufacturing and mining do 
Retail trace do 


W holesale trace do 





PRICES RECEKIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


‘ 


Prices receive : rm products 1910-14100 


do 

egetables, fresh market do 
do 

und hay do 
do 


Crops 


do 

do 

do 

T obacce do 
Livestock and products do 
Dairy products do 
Meat an " do 
Poultr i do 
W ool do 


Prices paid 
do 
do 
do 
vices, interest, taxes, and 
1910-14100 





do La ~ 


Parity ratio 


Revised 

? Inchides textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries, unfilled orders for other nondurable-goods industries are nero 
For thes lustries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber), sales are considered equa! to new orders 

oc Data are from Dun and Bradstreet, Ine 

{Data x ning January 1953 have been revised to incorporate the jatest revisions in the price series for indiv.dual commodities, u 


later 


published rev tat prior to April 1955) will be shown 


Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible heans, 
! to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates) 


tatio of prices received 
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Unless other wise etated, atatiatics through 1954 and 195 
*e notes are shown in the 1956 edition of , “we | 

epter Decem anu \ J r J August 


tiv . 
BUSIN EAS BTATISTICS gust - October inos hes — 
COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 


RETAIL PRICES 


All commodities (1 
index) 


Consumer price index (1 
All ttema 


Apparel 

Food 9 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats, poultry, and fist 


Housing 9 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurniahings 
Rent 


Medical enre 

Personal care 

Heading and recreation 
Transportation 

Other goods and service 


WHOLESALE PRICES & 
(U. 8. Department of Labor inderes 
All commodities 
Femomile sector * 
Crude matertals for further pr 
Intermediate materiale, supple 
Finished goods® 


Farm products 9 
Fruits and vegetables, free 
Cirains 
Livestock and live poultr 


, 


Foods, processed ¢ 
Cereal and bakers rode 
Dairy producte ané , 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats, poultry, and fi 


Commodities other 
foods 


Chemicals and allied prods 
Chemieala, industrial 
Drugs and pharmace 
Fata and olla, ineditl 
Fertilizer materials 
Prepared paint 


Fuel, power, and lighting matert 
Coa 
Electricity 
Chas 
Petroleum and products 


Furniture, other honeehold dural 
Appliances, hotiseho! 
Furniture, household 
Radio receivers and phonographe 
Television rece! ver 


Flides, skina, and leather product 
Footwear 
Hides and skin 
Leather 


Lumber and wood product 
Lumber 


Machinery and mot 
Agricultural machine 
Construction mact 
Electrica! machiner 
Motor vehicles 


Metals and metal prod 
Heating equipment 
Iron and ates 
Nonferrotis metal 


Nonmetaliic mineral 
Clay products 
Conerete product 
Oypeum product 


Pulp, paper, and allied pre 
Paper 

Rubber and products 
Tires and tubes 

Textile products and apparel ¢ 
Apparel 
Cotton product 
Silk products 
Bynthetic textile 
Wool product 

Tobacco mfs. and bottled beverages 9 
Beverages, aleoholt 
Cigarettes 





M iecellaneotus 
Toys, sporting good 


’ Revised | Index base 1045-20 P 
9 Includes data not show " ( . du — ’ " hens ants 
later @ Coeds to user 


subgroup 


metics and related luc were transferred from 
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Untess otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 1965 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | Senten | Nover Decen -_ ieee | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July August Poe | October wy _ ry =" ' June 


COMMODITY PRICES—Contir red 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
1047-40 = 100 5 | wu Y 


As measured by 
W holesal 
Consumer J 
tetall food pr do 


v1.1 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY ft 
New construction (unadjusted), tot al mil. of dol 


Pr vals t ‘ do 
Residential onfarm do 
New a ng units do 
{ alterutions do 
| building, exeept farm and public 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Nonrest 


M ilitary 


lential building 


facilities do 


Highway do 


Other ty 


Construc 


Building 
place 
New dw 
Pri 

t 


(™ do 

ijusted), total do 

do 

nfart do 
building, except farm und public 
mil. of dol 

do 

cc 


do 


tial building do 
do 


CONTRACT AWARDS 
tracts awarded in 37 States (Fr. W 


num her 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 


num ber 
thous. of sq. ft 
mil. of dol 


num ber 
thous. « ) ft 
mil. of dol 


num ber 


mil. of dol 


num ber 
mil. of dol 


R. indexes 
167-40 = 100 
do 
do 


do 


ENR)§ mil. of dol 
pave! ent contract awards 
thous. of 8q yd 


do 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 


§ Department of Lahor 
dwelling units started 
ublicly owned thousands 
lo 
do 


do 
do 
all permit-iasuing 


thousands 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

‘Kh ons fort 
ure as follow Me 


ts awarded in prior tl 


“ 


ot 


“as. 


! 
4 
7 
; 


y wholesale [who 45.7 (Auguat 


the but not reports | 


+ March 108 will be shown later 


December 1955 and Marct Ma and August 10% are for 
her 14 snd February and May 10% are for 6 weeks other months 


weeks 


incorporate bew seasonal factors, for revisions not put lished herein 


fis, 
), OFS 
wis 


an 


Ls Sa) 


nite for Ju oh us Total, 115.2 


ootsulie 


other months 
4 weeks 
January 1946- February 196° 


4,07 
40, 42%) 
777 
44, 82 
70, 440 
71 


1, 
si 


44s 
124 


priva 


oT price 





4 week 


14.0 
2.4 
14 





S-8 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS September 1958 


Unless other wine stated, statiaties through 1964 and 
ve notes are shown in the 1965 edition of 


th j 
7 Af F . 7 a Nove Decerr Jani Febru- | | i 
BUSIN LSS STATISTICS July ' ber | October ~~ — 9 * | Mareh | April M ay June 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce composite 1947-44 
Aberthaw (industrial bullding 
Amerioan Appraisal Co., The 
Average, # cities 
Atlanta 
New York 
Ban Francisco 
St. Louts 
Associated General Contractors (all types 
KW. Boeckh and Associates:{ 
Average, 2) cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office butiding 
trick and concrete U. 8. ave. 1926-20<— 100 
Brick and steel ‘ 
Briek and «ood 
Commercial and factory buildings 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
rick and wood 
Frame 
Bteel 
Residences 
Brick 
Frame 
Engineering News Record 
Kullding 
Construction 
Bu. of Public Roade— Highway constructior 
Composite, standard mile 1oae 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIAIS 


Output of seleeted construction materia 
Iron and steel product 
Lumber and wood product 


REAL ESTATE 


Hiome mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
‘ed. Hous, Adm Face amount 1} 
Vet. Adm.: Faee amount 
Federal Home Loan Hanks, outetan: 
mem ber institution 
New mortgage loans of all savings an< 
tions, estimated total 
By purpose of loan 
Home construction 
Home purchase 
All other purposes 
New nonfarm mortgages recorded ($20,000 ar 
estimated total " ‘ 
Nonfarm foreclosures number 
Fire lonses ‘ {dol 





ADVERTISING 
Printers’ Ink advertising index, adjusted 
Combined index 
Business papers 
M agazines 
Newspapers 
Outdoor 
Radio (network) 
Television (network 


Tide advertising index, unadjusted 


‘Television ad vertiaing 
Coat of facilities, total 

Automotive, including accessories 
Drugs and totletries 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery 
Roapes, Cleansers, ets 
Smoking materiale 
All other 


Magazine advertising 
(oat, total 
Apparel and ace 
Automotive, tnel 
Hullding materials 
Drugs and toiletri« 
oods, soft drinks 
Heer, wine, liquor 


Household equipme: 
Household furnia 
Industrial materia 
Soaps, cleansers, et 
Rmoking material 
All other 








Linage, total 


’ Revised 

§ Copyrighted data 
a” Data reported at 

f Revised series 

3 Data revised begin« 





September 1956 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ir | 
July August — October 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
1955 1956 


Janu 
ary 


| Deoem 


Novem- Febru 
beer | ber 


ary Mareh | 


wil | May | 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 





ADVERTISING— Continued 
Newspaper advertising 
Linage, total (52 cities) thous. of lines 
Classified - do 


Display . do 
Autom ve ; do 
Financial do 
General do 
Retail do 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


vijusted quarterly totals at annual rates:? | 


Beasonally 
total bil. of dol 


Goods and services 


Durable goods, total 9 do 
Automobiles and parte Ao 
Furniture and household equipment do 


goods, total 9 do 
and shoes do 

Ienholic beverages do 
and ofl do 


Nondur 
Clothine 
Food and 


Gasoline 


Services, total ? do 
Household operation ‘ do 
Housing do 
Transportation do 


RETAIL TRADE 


All retall stor 
Estimated sale mil. of dol 
Durable-coods stores 9 do 
Automotive group do 
M otor-vehicle, other automotive dealers. do. 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers do 


do 


do 
do 


s (unadjusted), total 


und appliance group 
homefurnishings stores 
radio stores 


Furniturs 
Furniture 
Household-appliance 


do 


do 
do 


hardware grou 
dealers 


1ilding 
bullding-matertal 
stores 


Lumber, t 
Lumber 
Hardware 


do 
do 
do 
stores de 
do 
do 


Nondurable-goods stores § 
Apparel group 

Men’ | hove’ wear store 
W omer apparel, Accessor 
Family and other apparel stores 


hoe store 
do 


do 
do 


stores 
places 


nroprietars 
Irinking 


do 
do 


er vice stations 


do 
do 


hand ise group 
it stores, excl. mall-orderd’ 
rder (catalog sales do 
stores do 
eneral-merchand ise stores do 
do 


(reneral 


Liquor stores 


Estimated sales (adjusted), total 
Durable-goods stores 9 

Aut tiv 
Motor-vel 
lire, battery, 


rout 
icle, other automotive dealers 
accessory dealers 


Furniture and appliance grout 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 
Househo!! appliance, radio stores 


Lumber, building, hardware group 
Lumber, building-matertais dealers 
Hardware stores 


do 
do 


Nondurable-goods stores do 
Apparel grouy do 
M and tx wear stores do 
men's appare!, accessory stores do 

f ott er appare! stores do 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


roprietary stores 
drinking places 


tores 


rvice stations 


har 
epartr t stores 
Mall-order 
Variety stores 
Other general-mercha 
Liquor stores 


* Revised 4 
4 ‘ 


dise group 
excl 
ales 


atalog 
vise 
lvance estimate 

2 of personal consumptior 


ately 


erng' 


expenditures have been revised back to 1062 (see pp. 7 ff. of the 


mA, 466 
wm, Om | 


251, 255 aw), 2 
(4, 2 6A, O77 


212, 20 , 335 


024 


273, 073 
65, 684 


219, 750 | 246, 154 
63,121 | 62,714 


154, 020 | 183,440 | 207, 300 
14,914) 16,064 10, 707 
2, 657 3,007 3, 678 
20 | 3840 30, 77' 

114,250 | 133,830 | 144, 137 


208, 516 | 
SA, 07 


187,060 | 104,015 | 201, a22 
15, 44 14,54 17, O8" 

44M 5, O82 4, AS7 
MITA 40, oO +, O42 
132,840 | 186,140 | 140, 125 


a, 40 7m 
BW, 045 | _f 7 . 1 
4,440 a 5.3 | 235 
BA, 514 055 | 31, 480 

147, 080 108, 318 aa 


16, 824 14, 804 
4, 504 4, 430 
24 4, 089 
2, 7 296 
177 172 
are 
M2 
445 


077 
hm 
444 


047 


74M 


a4 
11 
Ont 
4 


287 


, 2 


fay 
wh 


vl2 
lies 
372 
Iau 
i” 


4% 
1's 
7m 
176 
ms 


, 
4,72 
, 14 
, 076 


, 7 
ol4 
117 
a 
a4 
aH 


, 672 
O14 
116 
274 
370 
ww 


a 
14 
279 
ant, 
Sis 


Ol 
113 
276 
4s] 
Bs) 





wT 


10M tun wa to 


for combined department-store and mailorder sales (old series) shown in the 1965 edition of I ‘ heuld reas 


June 


zy, 2 
62 305 


1764, 872 
14, 477 
4, m1 
M, 747 

1m, OO8 


o- 
lie 
a 
in 
shy 


1 wz) 


July 


213, 001 
@, 824 


S-9 


August 


j 
158, 436 


12, 047 
4,an2 
77, 008 
104, 740 


iv! 
my 
72 

”) 


764 
wit 
tis 
mm 
a) 
42 


1082, see the 1004 NatiowaL Iw 
















8-10 





Unlews otherwise stated, wt 






RETAI 





Cont ied 


All retall stores 
Eatimated tn 
Unadjusted, total 
Durable-coodes at: 
Nondurablewood 






mon 






Adjusted, total 
Durable good 
Automotive gronp 
Furniture and applia 
Lumber, butiding, | 


tore 








Nondurabile-goods stor: 
Apparel group 
Vood group 
Oeneral-merchand ime 







Firma with 11 oF me 
Eatimated sale 


re 






Apperel grout 
Men's and bw We 
Women's 
Bhoe stores 












Drug and 
Fating ane 
Furniture 


drinking pl 
homefurnial 


prove etary 





Cleneral-merehar 
Department st 
Dry-goods, other w 


re 






Variety stores 
Chrocery stores 






Tire, battery 


LOneRROTrYy 





Estimated sales (adjusted 








Furniture, homefurniat 






Oeneral-merehandiae er 
Department stores 
Dry good other 





wer 







































fog total United States appear « 








deneriptive Notes are shown 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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Lumber, trutidine mater 







SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


viles through 1964 and 
the 1956 edition of 


Continued 


{ 
) (), BLA 


ve 


z : 2 24, 200 

10, #44 a! 10,72 10, 7H 

! 4,1) 11% j rn 

noe group } | 1 oy 4 1 ov 1 ow 
wiware group do | 2 Ty 2 3h) > amy yf) 

| 

a | 12, 626 i 12, ai 12 87% 

fe t, 771 0 » 700 2, 780) 

do | L, CM 10 2, 40 2, 540 

group lo | 4, (720 1,040 4,00 4, 050 


1} 
stores d 


upg? ty iT 


a | 
neral-merchand ins tores 
mil f dol 108 
| 1m] 
12 ] 


Apparel group a 179 
Men's and boys’ wear stores d | T 
Women’s apparel, aeoessory stores ! | 72 
Bhoe stores d | TU 

Drug and proprietary «tor: d 4 

Pating end drinking place i an 


ine tores 


mp 9 lo 





eral-merchandise st 


0 Pp. 4 of the October 1066 SURVEY 


’ 444 425 
120 120 

Y aM 12 
1, 226 1, 200 


Im] 182 
f I 16 
Li) fi 72 
’ 61 ~ 
‘ Ur) ' 


dy 


W wi) 
Wi $76 


Variety stores d y 5 
Clrocery stores lo 1,161 1, 191 1, 203 | 1 18S 
Lamber, building-material dealers ] 71 71 “0 im 
‘Tire, battery, accessory stores lo | 60 ] wo 5g 

Department stores 

Agaounts receivable, end of month | | 
Charge acoounts 1047-40 100 126 128 147 | 148 
Installment accounts do j a6 268 274 | 242 

Ratio of collections to accounts rece ivabke | | | 
Charye accounts peroent..| 45 46 | 45 47 
Installment accounts do | 14 4] 15 | 15 

Bales by type of payment | | 
Cash At; Percent of total tale 46 4h “| 44 
Charge account wales d 42 42 | “4 | 43 
installment salen do 1g 13 | 12 13 

Bales, unadjusted, total U 8.3 1047-49100 7) 106 | 123 | 128 
Atlanta... — do....| 122 | 129 | 136 | 1M 
Hoston. do | 82 86 | 1» 115 
Chieago do | v6 108 123 12 
Cleveland de | a) 104 116 128 
Dallas do | * 125 120 | 141 146 
Kanaas City do | il 117 27 131 
M inneapolis do ot) 102 | 119 26 
New York do 78 82 Mil ile 
Philadelphia do ”) v2 124 125 
Kichmond do | Os 11 138 140 
Ht. Lous do | 102 109 122 136 
Ban Francisco do 10s 118 123 126 

Bales, adjusted, total do.._| 
Atlanta do 152 143 iu 148 
Hoston lo ii4 10 112 1l4 
Chieago do | 122 il 118 1m 
Cleveland do iM il4 116 120 
Dallas de ris 139 is] 138 
Kanmea City do i 1.46 124 127 126 
M innea polls lo it I 112 109 
New York do 108 106 108 109 
Philadelphia do 2) ii ia in 
Richmond de 136 134 144 132 
Rt. Louls do 142 i ile 2 
Ban VFranciaco do I l io 126 
* Revised, * Preliminary ? Includes data not shown separately 
$ Data for 1046-55 have been revised to reflect current SeSOL attert 


ind to allow for changes in the san 
unpublished revisions for the districts are 


A, 78) 22, 440 


44, SH) 24, WH 24, Om 2.210 
11, il, 2a 11, 300 11,490 
4, 2% 4,470 4, 660) 4,710 
1, at) 1, 970 1. (ps 2 010 

wi) 2, 380 2, 340 2,380 
12, 500 12, 670 12, 600 12 7H 
24, 7) 2,72) 2,000 2 iy 
4, 04 2, 570 2, 00 2 50 
4, 080) 4,176 4,170 41,200 


: 


Bd 
$5 


216 


1, 28 I 


Ww 
i] 








we 62 


221 87 42 
4 i44 156 
417 1, 146 L166 
a] * 52 


18S in 176 
16 i4 13 
‘4 ‘u 70 
ww On “My 
10 67 a 


S20 
$¥7 


621) 
SH 


205 414 ‘Lis 
240 1, 215 1, 230 
“oy 40 in 
©” i 67 
217 17% 180 | 
$4 td $24 
46 45 “4 
15 if 4 
46 45 | 44 
43 42 43 
ll Is 13 
212 vi w2 
255 14 114 | 
26 ad a4 
204 vl 87 
205 vl wo 
247 il4 Mil 
gi vs v2 
Ino Bd m4 
104 wo BS 
213 wu vl 
PAT) 4 ” 
rT] v6 05 


217 100 





147 147 143 
il iit itl 
12! 1a 112 
lig Ll? 116 
147 iM4 1390 
1m oA) 117 
1 116 108 
lly lia 105 
122 120 118 
132 13s 12 
125 126 122 
123 130 in 


24 


‘AD 


24, 82) 
11, 220 
41,1 
1, ORO 
2, 00 
12, 600 
2,00 
2, 570 
4, 100 


112 
107 
116 
137 
1s 
La 


5, ae) 
”» 
4, 


ee i 
“0 


1) 


104 
170 


i" 


ly 


112 
lO4 
121 
131 
1m 


i3 


iples used in computing the unadjusted indezes 
sVellable upon request 
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“y 
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‘ 
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$1 , 
14 
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lid 
LM ’ 
19 ° 
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’ 
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4 
ii4 
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11s 
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in 
14 ’ 
! , 
12 ’ 
“4 , 
ly . 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


" 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 1966 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of tes Novem-| Decern Jant Febru- | 

. . —_ s " ¥ : March Al 


BUSINESS STATISTICS - | october | > ‘ 
| ; er | er r ar ur 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


1047-49 = 100 
do 


com pan le thous. of dol 47 ; O03 
ery Ward & Cc 10 ‘87,206 | 92,071 | 102,705 
ebuck & Ce do 73, , TRO 7 11, 470 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
minadj.), total mil. of dol y 730 ] wo 
establishments do 3, , i Q ) 4, 5a) 
le-goods establishments do 7 ) 7.070 
ent «, estimated (unad]j.), total do 7 ! Am 


Durahle-g «tablishments do 5, 6 5, O80 \ ~~ 
Nondurable-goods establishments do ‘ ) 6, 540 Ma § 200 ‘ ) fi 070 


EMPL ENT AND POPULATION 





POPULATION 


Population, continental United States 


Total. incl. Armed Forces overseas thousands 4, 165,519 7 10% 1a, 
| 


EMPLOYMENT 


Noninstitutional population estimated number 14 
years of age and over, totald thousands 517 . 7 7 . 7 114. 801 


Total labor force, including Armed Forces do 7 4 70, 605 


labor force, total do 
vedi do 

tural employment do 
wricultural employment do 
ployec do 


or force do 


n nonagricultural establishments: f 
ted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor do 
turing do 
ron industries do 
goods industries 


Bit ous coal 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 
Contract construction do 
Transportation and public utilities 9 do 
Interstate railroads do 
Local railways and bus lines do 
lrucking and warehousing * do 
lelephone do 7217 : 2 716 7 ? rp , 748 
Telegrapt do ‘ : ‘ 4 ; 43 


Gas and electric utilities do 57 f ! MwA 


aS 


Wholesale and retail trade do 707 7h : : 10, 1 0 f rilow 
W holesale trade do _ a , 4 : , 2W 2.0m f, ‘Zw 
Retail trade 9 do \ 7 & OOK ea OM 

General-merchand ise stores do S4e if 7 tn4 v Li rial 
ood and liquor stores do 7 ri, 
Automotive and accessories dealers do wi 

Finance, insurance, and real estate do 

Bervice and miscellaneous 9 do 
Hotels and lodging places do 
Laundries do 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 

Government do 





Total, seasona 
M anufactur ing do 
Durable-coods industries do 


Nondurable-goods industries do 


sdjustedt do 


M ining do 
Contract construction do 
Transportation and public utilities doe 
W holesale and retail trade do 
Finance, insurance, and real estate do 
ervice and miscellaneous do 
Government do 


Production workers in manufacturing industries 
Total (t Dept. of Labor)t thousands “42 ‘ 13, 440 447 fi 4 fi I a 7s 12, 548 * 14. ae 
Durable-goods industries do 7,41 58 7 : 7,721 7,920 7 j j 7,2 714 7 M4 

e and accessories do mal Ww l AY “y 7 a4 ‘ag aa 





Preliminary { See corresponding note on p. 8-10 7 Revised estimates for July 1953- December 1954 are | t 1 @ Includes data for industries not 

g May 10% are derived from an expanded sample of about 345,000 households in 330 arenas, Data through April 19% fro: } ous Sample can be used as a continucn 

‘ ites beginning May 19% but some allowance should be made for the sample expansion in interpreting April-to-May net ng Figures for May 10% based on former 

rder as shown above (thous 118,537, 70,004; 67,730, 66,100; 7,160; 57,000; 2.580; 47,004 Keginning July 1965, estimates relate to the calendar week which contains the 12th of the 

mont reept December 1055 estimates which cover the week of Dee. 4-10); earli#r data relate to the calendar week containing the *th of the ont! 

* Dat ' ne 10% for employment, hour and earnings have been adjusted to the let quarter 1965 benchmark and are not comparable with previously published figures Me vised 

lata for 1¥54-April 1955 may be obtained, within the next few weeks, upon request to the U.S. Department of Labor, Rureau of Labor Statistica, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 
*New series. Figures relate to establishments primarily engaged in local or long distance trucking, transfer, and draying services or in the storage of farm products and other goods 





§-12 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS September 


Unless other wise «tated, statiaticn through 194 and 1955 
dencriptive notes are shown in the 1966 edition of 


eptem Janu Febru- 


BUSINESS STATISTICN iy Lugust co Oetober| 4" ™ Marct A pri 
. : — ors March wil 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





EMPLOYMENT Continued 
Production workers in mfg. industries—Continued! 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor Continued 
Durable-goods industries Continued 
Lamber and wood products (except furniture 
thousands 
Bawmills and planing mill Ac 
Furniture and fixture do 
Ptone, clay, and glass products do 
Primary metal industries 9 Ao 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mill 
thousand 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals thousand 
Pabricated metal prod, (except ordnance, ma 
chinery, transportation equipment 
thousand 
Machinery (except electricn do 
Flectrical machiners do 
Transportation equipment & A 
Atitomotiles 1 
Alreraft and parts 
Bhip and boat hullding and repairs 
Ratlroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industri 


Nondurable-goods industries 
Food and kindred products 9 
Meat product 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 
He verages 


Tobmeeo manufacture 
Textile-mill producta 9 
Broad-woven fabric mill 
Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finished textile product 
the 
Paper and allied product 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mill 
Printing, publishing, and allied industrie 
thot 
Chemicals and allied product 
Industrial organic chen 
Products of petroleum and 
Petroleum refints 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tube 
Leather and leather produc 
Footwear (except rubber 


Production workers in manufacturing 
seasonally adjusted 
Totalt thousands : 13, 187 } ' 7 
Durable-goods industri lo 7.7 770 , 5 7 ‘ 13,088 
Nondurable-goods industries i - , . nh “> 
Production workers in manufacturing industri 
Indexes of employment | 
Unadjusted , 106.0 
Adjusted ) 106, 2 2 7 ; 107.1 
M lacelianeous employment data 
Federal civilian employees (executive branct 
United States, continental thousands 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area do 
Railway employees (class | steam railways 
Total thousands 
Indexes 
Unadjusted 1947-49— 100 
Adjusted lo 


PAYROLLS 


Manufacturing production-worker payroll index, un 
aijusted (0. 8, Dept. of Labor) 1047-40 100 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (U. 8. Dept. of 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries hours 
Durable-goods industries do 
Ordnance and acoeasortes do 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture 
hour 
Sawmills and planing mills do 
Furniture and fixtures lo 
Atone, clay, and glass products j 
Primary metal industries ¢ i 
Hlast furnaces, stee! worl and rolling mills 
urs 
Primary «melting and refining of nonferrou 
metals horn 
Pabrieated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma 
chinery, transportath juipment hou l ] 22 41.9 1. { l i 
Machinery (except electrical i : 42: 24 3 7 a 12 é 1 ! - 3 } 


’ > " ‘ . | ; 
Revived * Preliminary Includes t , ce en ees hired during Christmas season; there were about 280,000 such empl ntinent 4. in December 


41.1 





1See note marked ‘'t"' on | il 
9 Includes data for (ndustries not shown 





September 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | | 


descrip tive 
BUSIN ESS STATISTICS 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average week urs per worker, ets 
All manufacturis industries (Continued 


tinued 


ling and repairs 
“l products 
lustries 
is industries 
ired products ¥ 
cts 
and preserving 
ry products 


ges 


wnufactures 
| products 9 
ven fabric 


ills 


mills 


nd other finished textile produc 
allied products 
sper, and paperboard mills 
ublishing, and allied in 


allied products 

1] organic chemicals 
if petroleun 
refining 


ducts 


and coal 


1 inner tubes 
ind leather products 
twear (except rubber 
turing industries 


leun 

nand natural-gas production 
mining and quarrying 

nestruction 

lding construction 
ng construction 

tatlor 1 public utilithe 
and bus lines 


rie utilities 
i retail trade 


Continued 


and natural-gas product 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1955 


nd, » i® 
July | August |"*P'®™| October | * 


ve 
ber 


m-| Decem 


ber 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATIC 


Continued t 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
ce 


do 
do 
1 


do 


do 


ts 
hours 
le 


lustries 


a 


do 
lo 
do 
jon 
hours 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


except eating and drinking places) ¢ 
, 


ise stores 
ores 
cessories dealers 


ous 


ind dyeing plants 


(strikes and lock -outs 


pute 


wurs 


i 
ce 
] 


do 
do 


number 


thou 


ands 


number 
is 


thems 


Service placement actis 
placement 

sation, State 1 
yment Security 

: thou 


averaged” 


ira 

t comper 

tureau of Empk 

oyment, weekly 

weekly average 
ymentsc’ 

oyment allowances 


nployment, weekly av« 
weekly average 
nts 


manufacturing establishment 


sands 


monthly rate per 100 employer 


total 


not shown 


are included in initial clain 


, beneficiarie and 


benefit payment 


ary 


IN—Continued 





effective January 1955 and in in 


y 


Juri 


nent effective March 1966, 


July 


August 





§-14 


Unless otherwire stated, etatiotics through 1904 and 
de tive notes are shown in the 1966 edition of 
BUSIN EAS STATIOTICN 


Avernge weekly ere 
Labor): 
All manufactur 
Durable good 
Ordnance at 
Lamber and 


Bawinill 
Vurniture ar 
Btone, clay 


Primary met 
Blast furnace 


Primary «mel 
metals 
Fabricated met 
chinery, and t 
Machinery (except « 
Electrical machinery 


Transportatl 
Automobile 
Alreraft and { 
hip and tx 
Railroad equipment 


Instrument 


M iscellaneot 


Nondurable-good 
Food and kindred 
Meat products 
Datry products 
Canning and preser 
Hakery products 
Beverages 


Tobaces manufactures 

Textile-mill product 
Broad-woven fat 
Knitting mill 

Apparel and ot! 


Paper and allied pre 
Pulp, paper, ar 
Printing, publi 


Chemicals and allie 
Industrial orgs 


Producta of pets 
Petroleum refi 
Rubber products 
Tires and in 
Laather anid be 
Footwear (ex 


Nonmanufacturing tnx 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Hituminous « 
Crude-petre 
Petroleun 


Nonmetallic t 
Contract oonstr 

Nonhbuilding 

Bullding constr 


Transportation ar 


Wholesale and rotal 
Wholesale trace 
Retall trade (ex 


Claneral- mere 
Food and liqu 
Automotive 


Finance, insurances 
Hanks and trust 
Service and milsoe 
Hotels, year-rou 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dye 
* Revised rt 
{Ree note marke 
9 Includes data for 
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March 


April 


September 1956 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Unless otherwise stated, «tatistics through 1954 and 1966 —_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | Bens ! | 
. 4 * cad « tour 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July | August | * pe ™! October i - - April May June July August 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


WAGES Continued 


Average hourly gross earnings (U. 8. Department o 
ifacturing industries dotlars 
oods industries do 
e and aceessories do 
nd wood products (except furniture 
dollars 
swmills and planing mills do 
Furniture and fixtures do 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 
Primary metal industries 9 do 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
lollars 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metal dollars 
Fabricated metal prod. (exeept ordnance, r 
chinery, transportation equipment dollar 
Machinery (except electrical de 
Electrical machinery de 


Transportation equipment % do 
Automobiles do 
Aircraft and parts de 
Ship and beat building and repairs de 
Railroad equipment do 


Instruments and related products do 
Miscellaneous tmnfg. industries do 


Nondurabhle-goods industries do 
Food and red products 9 do 
Meat products dc 
Dairy products do 
Canning and preserving do 
Rekery products do 
erages do 
manufactures do 

ll products? do 
en fabric mills do 
do 


other finished textile products 
1 


dollars 
do 


Paper and allied products 
Ip, paper, and paperboard mills do 
iblishing, and allied industries 
and allied products 
i] organic chemicals 


Products of petroleum and coal 
’etroleum refining 
Rubber products 
and inner tubes 
vd leather products 
except rubber) 


cturing industries 


do 
veal lo 
etroleurm and natural-gas production 
im and natural-gas prod ) 
mining and quarrying 
struction 
r construction 


onstruction 


Transportation and public utilities 
Local rally 14 bus lines 


ctric utilities 
id retail trade 
trade do 
e (except eating and drinking places 
lollars 
erchand ise stores 
} liquor stores 
e and accessories dealers 
niseellaneous 


ur-round 
1 dyeing plants 


lata 
wage rates (EN R):§ 
or dol. per br 
do 
without board or room (quarterly 
lol. per br 
Railway ' ' s lass I lo 


Road-bu uv on labor lo 





wn 


non labor, $2.192: skilled labor, 83.416 





5-16 


Uniens otherwise stated, statiation through 1954 and 
de tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


BANKING 


Acceptances and commercial paper out 
Hankers’ acceptances 
Commercial paper 

Agricultural loane and Alec 

cles supervised try the Far 
Total 
Farm mortgage loans, total 
Federal land bank 
Land Bank Corr lestoner 
Loans to cooperatives 
Other loans and discounts 


Bank debits, total (944 centers 
New York City 
6 other centers? 


Federal Reserve hank 
Assets, total 9 
Reserve bank credit 
Discounts and ade 
t'nited Btatee Or 
Gold certificate ren 


Liabilities, total 
Deposits, total 
Member-bank reserve balances 
Fxcess reserves (oatimated 
Federal Heserve notes tn cireulation 
Reserve ratio 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting 
condition, Wednesday 
Deposita 
Demand, adjusted 
Demand, ercept intert 
Individuals, partner 


nenrest er 


Btates and politica! 
United States Gover 


Time, except interbank, tot 
Individuals, partnershty 


Biates and politien! aubdats 
Interbank (demand and tin 


Investments, total 
J Giovernment obiignt 


Certificates 
Bonds and guaranteed obligatior 
Notes 

Other securtttes 


Loans (adjusted), total 
Commercial, industria 
To brokers and dealer 
Other loans for puret 


Realestate loans 
Other loans 


Money and interest rates 4 
Bank rates on business loans 
In 10 citles 
New York City 
7 other northern ar 
11 southern and we 
Diseount rate (N.Y. 
Federal intermediate ere 
Federal land hank loar 
Open market rates, > 
Acceptances, pring 
Commercial paper 
Call loans, renewa 
Yield on U. 8. Ge 
a-month bills 
3-4 year taxable 


Bavings deposits, balan 
New York State sats 
U. 8, postal savings 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
(Short- and Intermediate. term) 


Total outstanding, end of mont! n 
Installment credit, 


Automobile paper 
Other consumers 
Repair and moder 
Personal loans 


* Revised ® Pret 
& Includes Boater 

% Includes data 1 

© Exclusive of loar 
§ For bond yield 


July 
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September 1956 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
© notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 


tiv 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July August 


CONSUMER CREDIT — Continued 
(Short- and Intermediate-term) 


Total outstanding, end of month—Continued 
Installment credit— Continued 
By type of holder 


Financial tr 


Cor 


Sale 


Cred! 
Other 


Ret 
Ty 


FEDERAL 


Budget re« 
Recel} 


Con 
| Oh 
Other 
Land, st 
All other 


Liat 

Bor 
Othe 

Privately « 

U 


Cove 


* Revised 


ner-good 


titutions, total 
i] banks 


¢ com panies 


or 


itlets, total 
‘nt stores 
stores 
ile dealers 


credit. total 


t loans 


nt 


ler 


titutions 


led and repaid 


sper 


mer-goods paper 


per 
1h 


r-goods paper 


wr 
ls paper 


1 obligations 
{ mth, total 


mil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 
do 
dc 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


. 

mil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


do 


Government, end 


month 


and credit agencies 
mi 


wency, total 
total (less reserves) 


ture 


ond materials 
wecur ities 
ily tments 
ind equipment 


nteragency, total 
i debentures 


terest 


terest 


Preliminary. 


mil. of dol 


do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


ao 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


21, 


v 
a 
I 
9 


3 
I 


Septem -| | Novem-| Des 
| Septem October | *uve® Deoem 
her ; 


ber her 


FINANCE—Continued 


23, 101 24, 324 
10, O80 Ww, 145 
w7 8,77 
2 
4 
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Uniew otherwise stated, etatiatics through 1954 and 
are shown in the 1955 edition of 


| 7 
| Novem-| Decem Janu- | Febru Maret | April | May Sane | Jets A ¢ 


tive notes | Semon 
BUSIN ESS STATISTICS July | August | “*P*™"| October 
wer | ber } ber aly ary 


FINANCE—Continued 


LIVE INSURANCE 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Amets, total, all U. #. life insurance companies 
mil. of dol ahs 7 80, O16 1 | 90, 210 


Bonds (hook value), domestic and foreign, total 
mil. of dol 7 7 7,742 y 47, 600 


U, #. Government 027 
Plate, county, municipal (U. # on 
Public utility (U. 8 
Ratiroad (U. 8.) 
Industrial and miscellaneous (0. # 
Stocks (book value), domestic and foreign, total 
mil 
Preferred (U. 8.) 
Common (U, 8.) 
Mortgage loans, total! 
Nonfarm 
Real eatate 
Policy loans and premium notes 
Cash 
Other aasets 
Life Insurance Agency Management Assoctation 
Insurance written (new pald-for insurance 
Value, estimated total mi 
Group and wholesale 
Industrial 
Ordinary, total t 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Kast North Central 
Weat North Central 
Routh Atlante 
Fast South Central 
Weat fouth Central 
Mountain dc 92 | ( 
Pacific ‘ y 32 y y 7 4Mg 
Institute of Life Insurance | 
Payments to polleyholders and beneficiaries, est! ‘ 
mated total thous. of dol 5h, O65 ‘ f 200 | 479, 500 
Death benefits de ; l 20,170 } 207, 900 | 205, SOO 
Matured endowments de un) a , ; MH, 042 , , 5,000 | 53, 600 
Disability payments do } f 2 7 ) { 7 @, 476 4 1 | 300) 9, 700 
Annuity payments ‘ 4 2 { Y f a8, ow) fy 7 000 41, mn 
Surrender values ‘ A, 150 2 7, 737 74 71,007 | 78,705 6, 4 7 83,700 | 85, 200 
Policy dividends é 76, 412 ) ; 1, BO 7 | 16%, 043 7 112,300 | 83, 900 
Life Insurance Association of America 
Premium tneome (30 eos), quarterly total 0 2 j 2,474,743 
Accident and health ‘ 200, 608 447, Gon 
Annuities a 255, 004 4M), 007 
Oroup o 207, 207 253, 227 
Industrial 216, 461 277, 2 
Ordinary 1,001 497 1,246, 236 /1,178,828 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


1. of dol 
do 


de 


Gold and silver 
Gold 
Monetary stock, U. 8. (end of mo mil. of dol y t1, OZ , , 21, 600 21, 608 | 21, 74 
Net release from earmark | do 24 2 23.8 l | q 16.9 
Exports thous. of dol 4 : 17 wil m7 ‘ 491 
Imports do : ) 4,7 2 2,6 27, 905 7 14, 2, 28: 10, 300 
Production, reported monthly total 4 do ‘4 7 rf 
Afrion do f 4 ) , 7, f 45, X00 iH, : 4 “no 
Oanada do , 13, 200 3,50 | 12,900 
United Mtates do 5, 000 0p 4, 700 
Bilver 
Exports... do 2 721 : 80 | 216 | 422 
Imports do 5 § 7,4 5) MAA 6, 7% : 4, 326 070 | 13, 388 
Price at New York dol. per fine oz ( v8 | ws wn oi wn 
Production 
CanadaQ thous. of fine oz ’ 2, 3x6 y 2,417 2, 21 2,004 2, 207 1, 823 
Mexico do 4,6 ; 2,836) 4, 37 4, 347 3, 718 3, 701 3, 241 3, 446 
United States do 2, 840 ( 3, OB7 4, 180 4, 240 3, 615 3, 700 2, 808 
Money supply (end of month) j 
Ourrency in circulation mil. of dol , 317 930, 422 i Ww), WU8 31, 158 30, 228 0, 163 330 | 3, 210 w,! w,7 
Deposits and currency, total do »12 218, 800 221, 200 | 224, 043 } 221, 000 | °210, O00 OO | 7221, 200 |*: e222, 700 
oreign banks deposits, net do | 4, 200 : 4, a 4, 167 * 3, 100 * 3,000 3,000 | * 3.000 ) * 3.000 
U, 8. Government balances do 5, 800 ; 5, 00 5,100 | * 3,600 | ©5400 7,800 | » 5,800 7 * 6,700 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total do »| 2 200, 700 212,200 | 216, 577 [#214, 400 | #211, 600 BOO *212, 400 | Fs °212, 00 
Demand deposits, adjusted do f 104, 000 | 106, 900 | 100, 014 }* 108, 900 105, 600 400 |*106, 100 : e108 100 
Time deposlts do ] 7 77, 700 7 77,400 | 78,378 | * 78,400 | © 78, SOO 70, 800 | » 70, 200 ‘ » 80. 400 
Currency outside banks 7, 200 77 27, 900 28, 285 | * 27,100 | * 27, 20 200 | * 27,000 / ) |» 27, 500 
Turnover of demand deposits except interbank and 
8, Government, annual rate | 
New York City ratio of debits to deposita ? 2 | { 51.3 41.1 47.2 45.4 } 47.0 
6 other centerse’t do : f a1 ‘ 27.5 20.7 20.1 ~ 7 28 9 
337 other reporting centers! do | 20.3 21.6 : 21.0 2.8 21. 5 21.7 ‘21.6 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 


do 


Manufacturing corporations (Fed. Trade and 8 E¢ 
Net profit after taxes, all industries mil, of dol | 4,161 3, 880 

Food and kindred products do wo 20 234 
Textile mill products do &1 = w 110 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture 

mil. of dol se ti) — : 49 fl 
Paper and allied products do 164 166 . 162 
* Revised * Preliminary * Revisions for assets of life insurance companies for June 1955 (mil, dol.): Total, 86,970; nonfarm mortgage loans, 25,311; real estate, 2.422 
© Revisions for insurance written for January-A ugust 1944 are shown in the November 1965 Survey. Revisions for silver production in Canada for January Septem ber 194 are shown 

in the December 1065 Sunvey: those for January-July 1962 and January 1055, in the April 1956 issue tincludes revisions not distributed by regions 

Or tnerease in earmarked gold (—) ¢ Includes data not shown separately 
d'Ineludes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. $ Revisions beginning with 1943 appear on p. 24 of the October 1965 Surver. 
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Uniess other wise stated. statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSIN ESS STATISTICS July August 





FINANCE—Continued 








PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS-—-Continued 


Manufacturing corporations— Continued 
Net profit after taxes—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products mil. of dol 
Petroleum refining do 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary nonferrous metal 
Primary tron and steel 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 
machinery, and transport. equip.) ...mil. of dol 
Machinery (except electrical) do 
Electrical machiner do 
Transportation equipment (except motor vehicles, 
ete mil. of dol 
Motor vehicles and parts do 
All other manufacturing industries do 


Dividends paid (cash), all industries do 
Electric utilities, net profit after taxes (Fed. Res.) 
mil. of dol 
Railways and telephone cos (see pp. 8-23 and 8-24) 


SECURITIES ISSUED 


Commercial and Financtal Chronicle 

Securities issued, by type of security, total (new 
capital and refunding) mil. of dol 

New capital, total do 

Domestic, total do 

Corporate do 

Federal agencies do 

M unictpal, State, ete . do 

Foreign do 








Refunding, total 9 do 
Domestic, total do 
Corporate do 
Federal agencies do 
Municipal, State, ete do 
Securities and FE xchange Comm tasion 
Estimated gross proceeds, total do 
By type of security 
Bonds and notes, total do 
Corporate 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 
By type of issuer 
Omsperes total 9 
anufacturing 
M ining 
Publie utility 
Railroad 
Communication 
Real estate and financial 
Nonecorporate, total 9 
8. Government 
State and munictpal 
New corporate security issues 
Estimated net proceeds, total 
Proposed uses of proceeds 
New money, total 
Plant and equipment do y } : ! 55 | 
Working capital do yy $4 ‘ 14) y 317 
Retirement of securities do y ! 7 “2 42 
Other purposes do | 70 | » | | 42 ad 
State and municipal issues (Bond Buyer) | | 
Long-term thous. of dol . 58,707 | 407,314 j 1,017 5, 25 | 406, *00 ; et) *,! *, 6 7"! 1. 481 
Short-term do x 39),455 | 200,458 242, 810 31 106,208 | 357.1065 | 248 640 7 | 262, 07 S| } 207, 4a 


406) 
174 








SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. 8S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 





Cash on hand and in banks__.. mil. of dol 
Customers’ debit balances (net) : 
Customers’ free credit balances neuwud do 
Money borrowed do 


Bonds 
Prices 
Average price of all listed bonds (N. Y. 8. E.) 


total} 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Standard and Poor's Corporation 
Industrial, utility, and railroad (A1+ issues) 
Composite (17 bonds) dol. per $100 bond 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds) do 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable 
Bales 
Total, excluding U. 8. Government bonds 
All a exchanges 
arket value : thous. of dol 
Face value jens do 


New York Stock pummeeed 
Market value . do ° 14,10 104, 28 SA, 2 +} 106,410 | 108,24 119, 1 1H, w) 


do , . 106, 730 «175, 183 5, 2a @, 16, 492108, 47, si Ot, 70 a, uo 

















106.046 105, 875 7 f 14,720 100,00 191,682 110900 104,178 m1, 717 
108,404 «177, 186 87, #70 106,143 106,20 121, 514 114,574 107,082 mM 44 





Face value 


* Revised » Preliminary. 
9 Includes data not shown separately. 
§ Data for bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, not shown separately, are included in computing average price of all listed bonds. 
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Janu 
wy 


Decern 


August 
ber 


October | 


| Febru- 
ary 


July 


Septem 
wer 


FINANCE—Con 


tinued 


BECURITY MARKETS 
Ronda 


Continued 
Continued 


Rales— Continued 
New York Stock Puct 
miles, face value, total 
U. 8, Government 
Other than t 
Dornestle 
Foreign 
Value, issues ieted on } 
Market value, total! 
Domestle 
Foreign 
Yace value, total, 
Domestie 
Foreign 
Yields 
Domestic corporate (Moody 
Hy ratings: 
Asa 
An 
A 
Hana 
By groupe 
Industrial 
Puble utility 
Ratlroad 
Dotnestic munteipal 
Bond Ruyer (20 hon 
Btandard and Poor 
U8, Treasury bonds 


Stocks 


Cash dividend payments public 
‘otal dividend paymente 
Finanes 
iifaeturing 
Mining 
Public utilittes 
Communieations 
Fieetric and gas 
Railroad 
Trade 
M iscellaneous 
Dividend rates, | 
stocks (Moor 
Dividends per share 
Industrial (126 stock 
Publle utility (24 stock 
Ratlroad (26 stocks 
Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stock 


Price per share, end of 
Industrial (126 stock 
Public utility (24 stock 
Ratlroad (24 atock 

Yield (200 stock 
Industrial (125 stock 
Publie utility (24 stocks) 
Ratlroad (25 stock 
Rank (15 stock 
Insurance (10 stock 


inge, excluel 


4, 044 
r 


04, 044 


mY 445 


all ts 


sien4 
oy 


wices, yield 
y's 


mnua 


enth (204 


Earnings per share anntial rat 
Industrial (12% 
Publie utility (24 
Ratlroad (26 stocks 
Dividend yields, preferred 
(Atandard nn Poor's Cort 
Prices 
Dow-Jones & Co, 
Industrial (40 stocks 
Public utility (145 stocks 
Railroad (20 stocks 
Ptandard and Poor's Corporation 
Industrial, public utility, and: 
Combined tndex (480 stock 
Industrial, total (4290 stock 
Capital goods (128 stock 
Consumers’ goods (10 
Publie utility (40 stocks 
Katlroad (20 stock 
Banks, N. Y. C. (12 stock 
Fire insurance (16 stocks 
Bales (Securities and Exchange ¢ 
Total on all registered exchange 
et value 
Phares sold 
On New York 
Market value 
Shares sold 
_ @ of odd lot 
Imes) 
Bhares Hteted New York Stock 
Market value, all listed a} 
Number of shares listed 


Ine 


illroad 


104 


to 


131, 821 


ttock Exchange 
18] 


iM 


4, 247 
87, 135 


arud 


14, 401 60, 363 


Exel 


ures nh) 


Pt) 
4, Sits 


224, 887 
4, 063 


782 207, 60 


3, 86 


192 
4, 





* Revised * Preliminary 
Sales and value 
all listed bonds shown on p. 8-19 
9 Includes data not shown separately 
& Number of stocks represents number current 


figures include bon fthe lk lo " f yostruction and Development not shown separately; these 


used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series 


March | April | May 


bonds are included tn 


September 1956 


1956 


June July August 


414.0 
04 
24.1 
10 
253.9 
14.3 
207.4 


106 


SA, 


224, nur 


4, 


2 | «2iil 
075 ‘ 


computing the average price of 








September 1956 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS - 


July August 





INTERNATIO 








BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)! 


Exports of goods and services, total 


Military transfers under grants, net do 





Imports of goods and services, total 4 
Merchandise, adjusted do 2 
Income on foreign investments in U. 8 do 
Military expenditures do 
Other services do 





do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


Balance on goods and services 












Unilateral transfers (net), total 
Private 
Government 









0. 8. long 
Private 
Government 


and short-term capital (net), total 





Foreign long- and short-term capital (net) : 
Gold sales (purchases (—)] . | 
Errors and omissions do 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Indexes 





Exports of U. 8. merchandise:? | 
nantity....... 1036-8 = 100 2! 7 
Value do 516 bets] 
Unit value do m3 mM | 
Imports for consumption :% 
Quantity do 155 167 | 
Value do 4m 4fx 
Unit value do 277 Dw 
Agricultural products, quantity 
Fxports, U. 8. merchandise, total | 
Unadjusted 1924 20= ton (? 
Adjusted do (7 
Total, excluding cotton 
Unadjusted do (? | 
Adjusted do q@ 
Imports for consumption | 
Unadjusted do 91 100 
Adjusted do 100 106 


Shipping Weight 






Value! 














* Revised » Preliminary ' Not available * Revised indexes will be 
} Revisions for Ist quarter 1063-1st quarter 1955 for balance of payments and for 
Excludes saental 
Data include shipments (military and economic aid) under the } 
127.8, 127.9, 90.1, 110.4, 72.7; 84.1, 82.0, BOB; 104.3; 112.0; 184.4; 198.8, 3908 
BE scludes “special category” shipments 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Septem 
her 


‘AL TRANSACTIONS 


mil. of dol 5 


Merchandise, adjusted, excluding military trans- 

actions mil. of dol 3 
Income on investments abroad do 
Other services and military transactions do 


| Janu 


ary 


Febru March 


| 
ovem-| Decerm 
; 2 ary 


| 
October | N } 


wr 


OF THE UNITED 


444 iam \ a0 
610 423 576 
ae, 3, 843 3, oe 
wi | 780 * 508 
m4 aon * 7a 


. A ‘4 
am 3. 116 *3, 200 
130 145 , 182 
682 wl ‘732 
wi 706 | #7 





237 46 + — 6 
191 52 * —427 





249 776 200 | 272 244 he ws 
Sil ws 596 | ww ‘8 AM) mi 
204 aM a7 | 210 211 213 212 
163 175 11 172 170 175 181 
CUS] 44 512 4! Sil uM 422 
M4 yk} 283 | 2aS 25 287 ran) 

| 

| 

' 

wf 192 16 | “4 115 1 17 
“7 wi itt wt 112 1H TD 





j 


utual Security Program, 


W ater-borne trade | | | 
Exports, incl. reexports § thous. of long tons 09 | 10,000 a7 10, 105 &, ORS «480 7,414 77-8 +7, mae 
General imports do 10, 524 11, 6 11,061 11,24 11, 903 10, 6 10, 80 10,116 | + 10. 877 





Exports (mdse ), including reexports, total]. mil. of dol 1.2075) 1.2352) 1.262) 19088) 1315.0) 1.90807 1,2702) 1,954.7) 1 5745 
By geographic regions:A 
Africa thous. of dol ”), 3090 42,742 4,49 1, A 44,510 “4, 928 ™), &aU (1 a. (20 
Asia and Oceania do 184.873 161,185 176,003 190,45 | 2.62) | 216, 560 7 178,421 | 187,908 ony ma? 
Europe do 333,068 | 307,273 | 336.513 | 382.928 | 372,006 ana. 872 1 376, 207 | 340,24 on mm 
Northern North America do 24,761 272,453 | 26a |) (205.787 277,585 276,748 | 204.041 | B44. 158) = ee ee 
Southern North America do 16,205 134,005 | 136,805 147,100 1,447 102,407 1 141,714 18270 17%. 784 
South America do 132,532 | 130,205 | 128.330) 190.424 190.605 | 170, 3001 191,575 | 190.075) 1m. 297 
By leading countries:A 
Africa 
Egypt do 775 7, O78 5, 538 4.0a 4, 473 4, 106 4,770 DD), 7 18, 672 
Union of South Africa do 22, 20 1s, 263 10, SBS Vins) 17,000 17, 308 2, 10 24, i aI, O75 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guinea do 12, 221 13, 613 17. 7 ®), 802 22, 427 14, 074 11, 01 14, #1 14, 5a 
British Malays do 4, 186 2, 637 2, 316 3, 003 5, 445 4. we 4, 101 4, OA! 17" 
Chir nel iding Manchuria do 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 ") 
Ine ! Pakistan do v1) 2 14, 300 1A, wy) 7. aan 1A, 11 whe Di ome 22, 247 41. 970 
Japar do 53, 128 44, 570 AG, 108 M148 4, 200 67, 7s1 44, hl, 226 ms OM 
Indonesia do 6, 331 &, OR 5. wn 6.0) 7.1% ‘ 7.9m 6 GOs a 
of the Philippines do 2), 2, Bi 22, 310 31, 531 37,7 Z2, O62 22,172 2, 086 mh, WaT 











27, 3) A, 376 M4, 175 7% 2, 679 34, 614 3A, 874 43, 19 

Fast Germany do 0 “ 0 0 an 0 “4 0 is 
West Germany do 6, 4 47, os 0, # ”), 358 ‘1, 608 0, Os Mi, 153 40, 241 61, 823 
Italy do 24, 327 25, 416 ZB, 821 a», oe ww 2 44, 323 40), 18s 41, 358 - 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do ! 12 0 4 10 0 4 1, 243 174 
United Kingdom do BS On 71, 100 ee eee 76, 4%) 81, 105 74,42 54, 706 67, Mh 

North and South America 

Canada do 24,70 272,406 276,77 205,706 277,585 | 276,780 | 24,012 | 34, 158 | 348, AD 
Latin American Republics, total 9 do 257,111 252,554 251,408 270,964 270,40) | 314,772 | 257,428 | 2BA,177 | B44, 
Argentina do 17,719 13, 379 11, 00a 12, 3 0, 187 11, O65 4, 070 16, 444 21,46 
Brazil do 3), B42 21, 924 16, 014 1h, (m4 18, 707 207 21, 2272 2h, 475 77,48.) 
Chile do 6, ise 7,125 6, 4 + oa &, S01 11,044 7,7 7, 268 11, 247 
Colombia do 24. 442 24, 642 25, 92h a 7m 27, 412 uw 24, a0 A, wi 5, Uae) 
Cuba do 32,773 32, 513 MH, 07% 04 9, 702 43,816] 37,0 #0, 7 51, 048 
Mexico do 61, Om i, 781 55, 671 “2. 164 1 (AO *, 644 wh “, TH 67,64 
Venezuela do WA W876) 47,08 47,080) 727) «62,0771 46,181 | 40,440) mH 04 


vublished later 
anuary 1954-January 1955 for foreign trade will be shown later. 


9 Includes countries not shown separately. 








} 
April 


STATES 





—h1 
ow 


+122 





aa 377 1245 
ain wl way 
212 21 rin) 
if hd v4 
aye 422 wl 
aw “~ a 


1077.1 1,008.4) 1,687.4!) LaI2e 
Mi, 714 , 428 M040 
220 , 244, 717 247, aaa 
iv 22 444,791 4s) an 
a 4, R78 MA OT 
1”), 104 lt, 444 1, O58 
142, 108 1M), 187 171, 7H 
10, 20) 11,012 7,2 
a) nH 22, 552 Zi, im 
12.079 12, 14, 908 
4,122 4‘, 7 ml 
{ 0 0 
0, 140 OM M4, (2 
67, 202 74, Of ai 
A a if), 4 A, 45) 
mH, Te 77, mm, 75 
a, 320 52,4 52, G06 
! ‘v 4) 
77 70, 78 4 
oa 41,08! wi 24 
4 rh] tan 
07,774 4,854 4, 182 
2 AW $74,870 Ma rn 
7 Ze" B16 124. 022 
14,4 I 142 ots 
18, 420 7), in y) 
6, 371 10,047 12, 1) 
me 1, Oa 4, 27 
Ag wim uM 
71,414 1m4 76 we 
yo j 4} M4, Whe 


od’ Excludes military expenditures 


category” shipments and al] commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo 
Total MSP military shipments are as follows (mil. dol.): July 1965-July 1004, reapectively 


May June July | Ameust 
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§-~-22 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS September 1956 


Uniens otherwine stated. atatietics through 1954 and 1955 
tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July ust | "*PYOM) Hetober vem- | Decem- | Janu- | Vebru- | srosch April 


ber ber ber ary ary | May June July August 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


FORKIGN TRADE Continued 


Value! Continued 

Exports of U. 8. merchandine, , ; ; , , , alia 
By economic Aaaws . - Catal 1, 562.4 
Crude materials hou ly 9°76 P . = 
Crude foodatu tts , nia a : . , 4 1, 70 125, 247 | 382, 10 
Manufactured foodet : . , ‘ - 4 , /, 186 , Zl | 112,974 
Kemimanufactures ; . , ; 8,6 W087 | 116, 066 
Finished manufactur } ; a4 3, 197 214.845 | ¢ wa7 
By principal commodit on , ! , 6; 
Agricultural products, t 4 y ) ‘ : 1 & . 
Cotton, unmanufacture le 74 : . y . : : . aan 
Fruita, vegetables, and preparatior > ; ‘ ‘ or 3 . + ‘S , : 741 
Grains and preparations ' " L. on A - 4 ‘ , d 927 
Packing -hotise product . , ona wy i}. ; , . ‘ », OAS 
Tobacco and manufactur ‘ “er 2 on 714 + 27, 214 2 oat 
Nonagricultural product 
Automobiles, parte, ar 


Chemicals and related r 
Coal and related fuels 
Iron and steel-mil! prod 


Machinery, total 
Agricultural 
Tractors, part 
Klectrical 
Metaiworking | 
Other industrial 


Petroleum and prod , . : c j . 
, Mi, m1 , 746 
Textiles and manufact " ‘ 

"a id 1, 20 


General importa, total | ) 7 Toe a — , 
Hy geographic regions : — — 1, O00. 0 
Africa of ¢ ) ‘ ’ ‘ . ‘ 
Asia and Oc9eanta ' ; T, ' Wi + ‘ ‘ ar y ait ae 
europe ‘ yi 4 7 } } 7 | 93 Y anne 247 WO? 
Northern North America f y ‘ 24 , 5 24 ? a’ 28 29’ 994 
Routhern North America { ‘ ; 1.12 1 > san ane 
South Amerien ! ‘ ) " | oo 
By leading countries . 
Africn 
Kaypt 
Union of Routh Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guinea 
Hritish Malaya 
China, including Mane! 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Indonesia 
Republic of the Philip, 
Euroy 
France 
Faat Germany 
Weat Germany 
Tialy 
Union of Boviet @oct 
United Kingdom 
North and South Amer 
Canada 


Latin American Re 

Argentina 

Hragtl 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cuba 

N 

Venertuela 


Imports for consumption, to 
By economie classe 
Crude materials 
Cro foodatu fts 
Manufactured foodstuff 
Bere imantufactures 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commoditt 
Agricultural products, t 
Coron or cacno hear 
Coffee 
Hides and skin 
Rubher, crude, tneludi 
Bugar 
Wool and mohaty 


Nonagricultural product ' ' 7. , 4 ’ ’ 06) 
Furs and manufactiire ' } 03 ‘ "@ or 
Nonferrous ores, metal ’ 

ous. ¢ 4 
Copper, inel. ore and . ) . . mo “ 
Tin, including ore 

Paper base stocks 

Newsprint 

Petreloum and producte 





* Row Ine! * Pre Minty wy tReviat r Ja Ww nuary ) be shown later 4 See similar note on p 
Elective January 1056, classifeatio ret i 1 are ntirely comparable with those for prior years 
¥V Data for semimanufacturers reported a ‘ f y, ty Included with finished manufactures 

@ Ineludes data not show: 

6 Excludes “special category 


eparatels 











































September 1956 


| 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 


BUSIN ESS STATISTICS 


July August | 
| 





TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 


Operations on scheduled airlines:§ 


Miles flown, revenue thousands 
Express and freight ton-miles flown do 
Mail, ton-miles flowr do 
Passengers carried, revenue do 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue millions 


Express Operations 





Express privilege payments do 


Local Tranait Lines 


Fares, average cash rate cents 
Passengers carried, revenue millions 
Operating revenues mil. of dol 


Large Motor Carriers (Intercity) 


Carriers of property (quarterly totals) 4 
Number of reporting carriers 


Operating revenues, total thous. of dol 
Expenses, tot do 
Revenue freight carried thous. of tons 





Carriers of passengers, class I (quarterly totals 
Number of reporting carriers 


Operating revenues, total thous. of dol 


Bsnenses, total do 
Revenue passengers carried thousands 





Class I Steam Rai! ways 











Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):7°@ 

Total cars thousands 
Coal do 
Coke do 
Forest products do 
Grain and grain products do 
Livestock do 
Ore do 
Merchandise, |. ec. | do 
M iscellaneous do 

Freight carloadines (Federal Reserve indexes) @ 

Total, unadjusted 1985 -39= 100 
Coa do 
Coke do 
Forest prodnets do 
Grain and grain products... do 
Livestock do 
Ore do 
Merchandiss, |. ¢. 1 do 


Miscellaneous do 








Total, adjusted do 
Coal do 
Coke do 
Forest products do 
Grain and grain products do 
Livestock do 
Ore do 
Merchandise, |. ¢. 1 do 
M iscellaneous do 

Freight-car surplus and shortage, dally average -@ 

Car surplus, total 9 number 
Box cars do 
Gondolas and open hoppers do 

Car shortage, total 9 do 
Box car do 
Gondolas and open hoppers do 

Financial operations 4 

Operating revenues, total 9 mil. of dol 
Freight do 
Passenger do 

Operating expenses do 


Tax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents 
mil, of dol 


Net railway operating income do 

Net income! do 
Operating result 

Freight carried 1 mile mil. of ton-miles 

Revenue per ton-mile cents 

Passengers carried | mile, revenue millions 





Waterway Trafiic 





Clearances n foreign trade 





Total U. 8. +f thous. of net tons 1), 0,72 
Foreigr Is do a0 os a1” 
United States vessels do 5, 166 4 200 

Panama (Can 

Tota! thous. of long tons 3, 2 3, 707 
In United States vessels do 1,416 1, oO1 
* Revised 

§ Beg! ng January 1955, data include local service operations of one carrier 
qData beginning Ist quarter 1956 cover large motor carriers having annual operating revenues of $1,000,00) or above 
@ Beginning January 1056, data cover the revised I. C. C. list of class I line-haul railroads, i. « 
Restated (year-ago) figures, as shown for 1955, are adjusted to the revised basis a follows: Carloadings (thousands 


7 Data for October and December 1955 and March and June 1956 are for 


$84,125,000 ‘ 





Transportation revenues ‘ thous. of dol 





2 622 
10, 314 


14.4 
ws 
107.9 




















Decem 
or 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


4, 


21, 510 
10, O77 


1, 578 


40, O78 
14, 4 


14.7 
wl 
131.7 


a4 O25 
aSl ee 


1h 
au any 
a, 371 
a, 1 


103 


in 


= 
cen 




















thevieed data lor June 


? Includes data pot shown separately, 


$-23 





August 



























5 
iz 
162 
int 


i” 
iM 
iw 
214 
10 


“a 
wi 






carriers having annual operating revenues of $3,000,000 of more (old beste, $1,000,000 of more) 
through August 1955. financial oper 


weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 104, 








§-24 
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Unless other wise stated, statiatics through 1954 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Ju 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Decem Janu Febru- March 
ber ary ary - 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION S—Continued 


TRANSPORTATION~ Continued 


Travel 
Hotels 
Average sale per cecupled roorr 
Kooms oceupled 
Restaurant sales index 
Foreign travel 
}, B. citizens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Aliens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Passports issued and renewed 
National parks, visitors 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passenger -milles 
Passenger revenues 


percent « 
same month 1929 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers 
Operating revenues 9 
Btation revenues 
Tolls, message 
Operating expenses, before taxes 
Net operating income 
Phones in service, end of month thousand 


Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carriers 
Wire-telegraph 
Operating revenues thous. of dol 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do 
Net operating revenues dc 
Ocvan-cable 
Operating revenues do 
Operating expenses, incl. deprectation do 
Net operating revenues do 
Radlotelegraph 
Operating revenues do 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do 
Net operating revenues do 


CHEMICALS 


Inorgante chemicals, production 
Amtnonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial 
st 
Caleitum carbide (commercial 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid 
Chlorine, gas 
Hydrochloric acid (00% TIC) 


Nitrie acid (100% TEN Os 
Oxyaen (high purtt 
Phoapherte acid (90% He Os 
Bodium earbonate (soda aal 
(a% NasO 
Rodium biehromate and chromate 
Bodium hydroxide (00% Nao 
Bodium silicate, solulle liente glass 


Ammonia s 


Bodium aulfate (Glauber salt and eruce 


Bulfurte acid 
Production (00% HphO. thous, of al 
Price, wholesale, tank orks 
dol. pet 
Organite chemicals 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), productior 
thou 
Acetic anhydride, production 
Acetylaalicylic acid (aspirts production 
Alcohol, ethyl! 
Production thous. of | 
Stocks, end of month, total 
In industrial aleohol bonded warehous 
In denaturing plant 
Used for denaturation 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption (withdrawal 
Stocks, end of mont! 


Creoste oll, production 
DDT, production 
Ethyl! acetate (89%), production 
Ethylene glycol, production 
Formaldehyde (87% HCHO), product! 
Glycerin, refined, all grace 
‘reduction 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Methanol, production 
Natural { gal 1s] 
Synthetic do 17, 408 
Phthalic anhydride, production Us 41, 582 


* Revised * Preliminary ony myparabl 


9 Inchides data not shown separat. 


o' Data (except for alcohol) are reports 100- perce 


8.17 8, 07 
78 71 | ; 72 


DE 20) 257 ! 230 


104, 192 M4, BOO 4,7 } f 100, 007 
ml 6K, 484 77 ¥ . 113,40) 

mi i eae 7 , 13 wis! H, 198 

02 38, OR4 7 ! 35, 97) 41,499 

», 746 25, 006 : 61,10 
170 442 3! 451 


bis 561 57 
25 7,311 7 s 7,003 


19, 451 fi 2, 376 
16, W2e 4 7.20 
1, 758 , 770 


2,068 | 2, 77 3, 040 
2, 100 | , 6 


516 | 7% 
2, 007 : : 3, 20 
2, 200 2, 4 |, 657 

SKE é 639 





ALS ALLIED PRODUCTS 


231,054 265 , Stis 265,850 8609272, 748 y 4 2m, 743 $16, 744 

71,374 76, 044 Mt), Cie BS, O11 3, 34 91, 550 87, 156 

77, 167 63, 14% 2, BOK 40, 407 46,714 ‘4, 240 vs 
204,920 | 316, 614 M08 114 S16, O48 $03,052 | 326, 480 $22 
0, 300 0, 237 418 78, 14 74, 807 81, 245 74 
173, 100, Si Mi | 212,021 | 2 $ 211,530 | 233,004 | 210 
2 (a2 44 2,734 2,42 2, #3 2 
_/ 13 | M4, O81 | 32 $13, 1 $31, 561 12 
442, 612 } 432, 319 2 f 416,418 436,137 | 431 
i mil , 4 i 10), 308 If 447 th G10 yu 
$67,014 72 | 356, 578 | 367, O66 $41,351 360, 483 wii 


ms, 826 of A, 7, 706 f2, 261 i 


204 
4ul 
+s 


1), V2 vii 
, 417 710 
25, W4 12 12 
14,424 { 

17, Bl 


on 


#42 
18, 80 


a2 


¥, w7 

iw 
7, 76 
M4 MAS 
07, 0902 


2), 436 23, O03 
17, 103 17, 047 
2, 20 *, 241 


190 197 1 
17, 500 17, oun 17, 26 10, 675 
ww, 414 $1,174 2V, ww) 20, 740 





February 105 is 8,047,000 gallon 


t tet « specified material unless otherwise indicated 


April 


SA2 
2a 
“7 
216 
O54 
2 
Wy 
1 


= 


September 1956 


40, 001 





September 


1956 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unitess otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


j 
Janu Fetwu- |} 


ary ary 


10 tober —— | m March July August 


June | 


August | 


| ber 


PERTILIZERS 
‘tates)@ 


thous 
us materials 
hosphate matertals 


tash material 


Imports, total ¢ 
Nitrogenous materials, total 
Nitrate of soda 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials 

Price, wholesals 
port warchouses dol 

Potash deliveries 

Buperphosy 
Productior 
Stocks, end of month = 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(100° 


Explosives (industrial), shipmente 
Black blasting powder 
High explosives 
Sulfur (native 
Production 
Stocks (producers’), end of month 


CHEMICALS AND 


ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


nitrate of soda, crude, f. o. b 


of short tor 
short tor 
do 

do 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
cars 
per short ton 


short tons 


% available phosphoric-acid): 


short tons 
do 


of Ib 


do 


thous 


thous. of long tons 
4 


ao 


FATS, OILS, OTLSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 


Antmal fats ar 
Tallow, edit 
Production 
Consumption, factory 
Stock 
Tallow ar 
Production 
(Consumption 
Stocks 
Fish and marine uo 
Production! 


Consu 


d greases:" 
ke 


factory4 
1 refis 
wmnmal oils: 


ntlor 


Stocks, er 
Vegetable oil 1 
Vegetahle « total 

Production, crudet 

Consumption, crude, factory? 

Stock lof month: 

Crudej 
Refined § 


lseeds, and byproducts 


Exports 
Imports, total 
Paint oils 

Ail other vegetable oils 
opra 
Consumption, factory 
Stocks, end of month 
Imports 
or copra ol] 
Productior 

Crude 

Refined 
Consumption, factory 

Cru le 


‘oconut 


i 
; 
ed 

end of month 


Imports 

ottonseed 3 

Kecoeipts at mills 
(onsumption (crush) 

Stocks at mills, end of month 
ottonseed cake and meal:? 
Productior 

Stocks at mills, end of month 
ottonseed oll, crude:3 
Produetion 

Stocks, end of month 
ottonseed oll, refined: 
Production 

Consumption, factory 


In margarine 


thous 


Stocks. end of roonth §t 


refined grades), end of month 
case (except wool), inedible 


ed grades), end of month 


of Ib 
ao 
do 


thous 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


of Ib 


do 


do 


of Tb 
do 
do 
do 


thous 


short tons 
do 
do 


thous. of It 


do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


of short tons 
do 
do 


short tons 
ao 


thous 


mil 


of Ib 


do 
do 
do 
do 


of Ip 


315 
@, 043 


455 
2, 887 


14, 552 
2, 27 

asd 
48S 


620 
0, 906 


(if) 


437 


, 079 
, we 
131 
166 
an 


aus 
uo 
, 02 
4,015 
120 
», BO2 
, 60 


a4 





172 

351 B85 
0), 228 
270, 631 
30, 366 


| 124, 702 | 


| 182, 200 


344 


» 
242 
7w 


349 | 
212 
345 


“an 
703 

70, 391 
, 055 
7,706 
147 

, 330 


287 


301, 415 


46 
60, bso 


any 


3, 000 


14, O56 
14. 018 
12, 277 
206, 370 
138, (80 
252, 0 


161 
zAd 
337 


vi) 
i 
us 


16, 32 

15 

11,3 
221, yA 
137, 
240 


420) 


Om" 
2,014 


, 747 
, 


, O44 
, 66 
_ 583 
007 


, 006 | 


44 
017 

, Me 
, 240 
44) 
7,10 
. 846 
707 


, BON 


273 


1, O80 
70% 
1, 8 


32M, 
170, 


fia 
721 
wy 
(0 


2m, 
155, 
14), 


125, 
24, 


«7 
ott 
473 


2n4 


428 | 


355,77 
aA, 205 

220,053 
15, 400 


175, 413 
121, 30 
M4, 052 
10, 157 
33, 407 


41. OF 


ail 
67,244 


537 
3, 005 


20, M1 
14, 632 
13, 492 
249, 132 
14, 602 
267, 871 


7 


4 


465 


76, 016 | 
43, 677 | 


4, 375 


40, 302 | 


26, 873 
17, 207 


23, 401 


34, 378 | 


31, ss 


40, 273 


32, 535 


74, S71 
14, 407 


19, 139 | 


1, 406 


7H | 


2, 623 


370, 643 


174, 742 | 


262, hay 
204, 267 
189, 04% 
1), 455 
31,115 


324 





amo 
} 354,131 
107, * 10 
rm, Wo) 
11,379 


1™, Lol 
1h, 7*9 
mm, On 
19, we 
40, 1% 


61, 25 
153, 431 


aw, 774 
376, 000 


16, 158 
11,312 
15,423 


237, 018 
137, 387 
280, 745 


6, 235 
13, 706 
104, 728 


616 


678 
623 


126, #02 
*, AU 

2, #36 
$a, 023 


25, 07 
>), 147 
22, 28 


32, 632 


25, 719 


42,972 
27,072 


74, 13 
14, 14 
10, 367 


870 
672 
2,421 
317,168 
164, O49 


22H, val 
192, 182 
186, 720 
117, O38 
Dh, BA 


47% 


013 
4m 
519 


777 
7 518 
170 
570 
vil 
44 


owe 
a. 
™ 
wl 
OAl 
fA7 
74,015 
ne 
, a 





21 
18 
i4 


24 
SUN 


fas 
7» 
wud 


2 
142 
315 
47 
Mi? 
We) 


14 
ow 


7,3 
, 376 
172 
7” 


"A2 


Wn 


200 | 


72 
G18 
1, 353 


27 
2), 


ra) 
215 


211 
im? 


wi 
OM 
182, 780 
147, 672 
WAY 


417 


7H 


144, 206 


222 82 
20, 708 


| | 
241, 28 
2¥2, val 


72, 74 
18, 301 
14, 417 


242, 578 
120, OM 
wn 408) 


18, 143 
10. 76 
74, 762 


m, 147 
14. 154 


12, O68 | 


19 
La 


38 
“7 
Li 


WA 


Ww 245,74 


424 Ol, i44 


oo 
is 1a) 144, 1% 


Sal ! ‘w 
224 1¥ OM 


wy 416 


cial | 


124, 115 | 


ow 
4 ON 
vow 
am, 710 
id, em) 


132, 148 
M17! 
Mi Om 
io 

4, oe 


41. 25 
aH 


rie, 418 
aA, 


1m), 104 
aA, 101 
4, 022 


31,470 


wna 
Ae 


2 ww 


0, iw 
, N77 
MA. 70 
a4, a5 
50, tas 
14,745 
17, 40 


» 
1h 
iM 
74, m4 
214, Ms 
M4, 412 
ws, 162 


74,7 


106, Con 


120 


17 


Pa) 


on 
Pat) 
oe, 


au 





wholesale, drums (N. Y.) dol. per Ib -215 mw ifs . vi Jan iss iv2 24 723 724 y10 rw 


* Preliminary ' Beginning 10%, “other phosphatic fertilizers Buch data for January 190% are ae follows. Productio 
represented are: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. Accord 
un o that State is as follows (thous. short tons): 1955—January-M arch, 287 April-June, 349, July-September, 71; October December, #2, 1956 
9 Includes data not shown separately 
/ For data on lard, see p. 8-20. Figures prior to 1955 for tallow (not shown in the 1956 Busines Statierics) will appear later 
(Consumption fig for edible tallow exclude quantities used in refining; those for inedible tallow, ete, juclude such quantities 
\, Beginning 19 ita tnay include some refined oils (not formerly included); consumption figures exelude data for col, co! liver, and 

eld by producing firms 
mes for January-July 1954 (August 1053-July 1954 for cottonseed and products) wili be shown later 
tocks owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Price, 
17,340 tons, stocks, 2844 to 

ne oy Quarterly reports from Virginia 
January-March, 2774; April June 


ure tneluded 


val 


other liver olls vd stocks include only the Quantitios 


theme o 


t Revis 
§ Include 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1964 and | 1955 


tive notes are shown in the 1966 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| 


| } y | 
heptem | Novem Deoem- 
J . mat | OP Oe 7 | 
uly Augu bh f Jetober ber ber 


September 1056 


1956 
' j 
March April Muy | June 


r 
Janu July August 


ary 


Febru 
ary 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FATS, O18, BTC 


Vegetable olls, ollseeda 
Viarseed 
Production (crop estimate 
OU millet 
Consum ption 
Btocks, end of month 
Price, wholesale, No. |! 
Linseed oll, raw 
Production? 
Consumption, fnetory 
Btocks at factory 
l’rice, wholesale 
Boyheans 
‘roduction (erop eatin 
Consum ption, factory 712 25, 288 
Btocks, end of mont! j 74, 133 
Boybean oll 
Seeduwetion 
Crude 
Kefined 
Consumption, fact 
Ftocks, end of mont) 
Crude 
Hefinedt 
Irice, wholenale 
Margarine 
Prod uetion 
Btocks (factory and ware! 
Price, wholesale, color lelive 


Continued 


ind byproducts— Cor 


41, 258 
4, 2038 
6, OOF 


4. 21 


4, 276 4, 132 

7, 166 7, 542 

(M innenpo!l 2 l 4.0 4.10 S47 
#4. 708 

i do 5, 4 16, 220 
&, 204 
140 


62. 498 
41, 200 
108, 208 


127 


(4, 470 
44, § #3 
136, 014 

18 


end of month? 


(M inne 


poll 


1 371,106 
23, 4o 


1,764 


5 
rT. 


779, 908 
740), ORR 
72), BOF 


109, 09 
7,514 
i74 


refined (? 


t 124, 428 
end of mod ) 2 f 2h, BR 


red (¢ 


om 


ter? 


Bhortening 
Production 
Btocks, end of mont) 


PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACOUERK 


Factory shipments, total thous 
Industrial sales 
Trade miles 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics 
Bheets, rods, and tuber thous. of It 
Molding and extrusion mate d 
N itrocellilose sheet nd tubes 
Other cellulose plastics 


5. aw 
8, 374 
41 
és 


inla 


rods 


44,619 
4h, 400 


43,044 
47,444 
24, 208 
61, 285 
+6, ORO 
10, 617 
fs, 247 


Phenolie and other tar a 
Polystyrene 

Urea and melamine reat: Me 7, 11 22,4) 24, 7 26, 40% 25, 197 
Vinyl! resina 7 2. 159 (2. 200) 
Alkyd resins M4, 404 
Kosin modifications 11, ORB 
M Iacellaneous 





AND G 


ELECTRIC POWER 
(ustrial), total 
mil. of kw. 
Electric ntilities, total { 
Py fuels ‘ 
by water power 


Production (utility and tt 


ally owned utilities 


y owned 


Privately and muniety 
Other producers (publ 


Industrial establishments, total 
Hy fuels 
iy water power 


Bales to ultimate customer 
wtitute)t 
Commerctal and tndust 
Binal light and power 
Large light and power 


Railways and ratiroad 
Residential or dotieatt 
Rural (distinet rural rate 
Atreat and highway Nelhting 
Other public authorities 
Interdepartinental 


customers (Edison 
of dol 


Revenue from sales to ultimate 
Klectric Institute)! thou 
* Revined * Preliminary 
$ Revisions for fate and oils 

od Heginning January 100 


| 68! 





661, 381 00, 403 | 005, O83 74 | 712, 808 


timate of 1054 crop of 1954 crop 
1004) and for electric 


quantities beld by cot 


4 September 1 estimate 
power sales and revenue (January 
uming factories 


! Revised ¢ 
January July 
data exclude 


74 


April 1955) w 


3,24 
4,214 
3. 


2. o7R 
5. 764 
3. 47 


3, 428 
45, 26 
144, O40 
1% 

} 


0,172 
44,716 
1%), 308 

16 


2) Hs 
2718, RSI 


102, 705 


104 


R00 
any 
823 


ano 
52 


AS 


$54 725,100 | 714,161 | 703, 


ill be shown later 





September 1956 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and ae — 
tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | 


c — —_—__—— 


Decem-]| Janu | Febru | starch April May June | July 


BUSINESS STATISTICS | July August a me octote| os Ser ery 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued | 


— om ie iss ae 





Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly):@ | 
Customers, end of qr , total thousands 
Residential (11 . do 
Industrial and commercial do 
Sales to consumers, total mil. of therms 
Residential (incl. house-heating) do 
Industrial and commercial do 
te venue from sales to consumers, total thous. of dol 

Residential (incl. house-heating) do 
Industrial and commercial do 
Natural gas (quarterly) 

Customers, end of quarter, total thousands 
Residential (inci, house-heating do 
Industrial and commercial do 

Bales to consumers, total mil. of therms 
Residential (incl, house-heating do 
Industrial and commerctal do 

Revenue from sales to constumers, total thous. of dol 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 104 
Industrial and commercial do wT 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 


4748, 74! 61s 
f an 
1, 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Heer 


Preductiont thous. of bbi . 9, 210 7, 242 f 4, 406 Az 7, OA 
Taxable withdrawals do 0, 025 7, 4, 2 f val 5, 426 aod 4,7 
Stocks, end of month?! do ‘ 11, 000 10, 380 . 4,21 7 10, 200 

Distilled spirits 

Productiont thous. of tax gal , 11,379 19, 388 ‘ 17,48 oor 19, 181 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal 217 15, 673 14, 06 f § f 14, 971 616 11, 400 7.” 
Tax-paid withdrawals} é< thous. of tax gal 11, 300 13,613 7 0,279 : 14, 528 | 14, 22 
Stocks, end of month? do 836, 110 4. 520 1 RAH Pel 7 am), 415 ah. 700 
Imports thous. of proof gal 1, #1 2, 243 2 i, ‘ 1, 421 4] 1, On 2,022 
Whisky 
Productiont thous. of tax gul & 142 11, 180 : ? 10, Ow? 14 | 12,208 11.2 0 
Taxs-paid withdrawals! do f 5, 267 7, 226 ’ (“9 i” 7, On i... 
Stocks, end of month} do 7 716,964 | 717, 7 , \ 1 728,418 | 720,002 | 781,804 | 74 )| 7a, 10 737 
Imports thous. of proof gal 1,421 2, 081 : , : 1,46 ed 1, 6 | 1 
Rectified spirits and wines, production, total 9 { 
thous. of proof gul 
Whisky? do 5, | 4,237 6, 33 3, 018 6, 476 6,018 

Wines and distilling materials i 

Effervescent wines 
Production} thous. of wine gal | 175 199 as, m4 
Taxable withdrawalst do 4) 32 141 1” 
Stocks, end of month} do . } 1,618 7 2 46 . ; 1,483 
Imports do * 36 & y y 46 ’ 

Still wines | 
Production! do 1, 487 
Tavable withdrawals §}... do 0, 926 
Stocks, end of month §}.. de 53 | 112,280 
Imports do ; 303 

Distilling materials produced at wineries}.....do 6, 643 


6, 310 7, 32 h f 41.70 i, 225 6, 921 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Butter, creamery 
Production (factory) thous. of Ib i | #1, 040 | 113, 260 | 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do 22, 24 isl, om 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York) lol. per Ib i atl i aT) 4d 

Cheese 1 
Production (factory), total { thous. of Ib . m4, 070 07, 040 7 ! " f fells oa 

American, whole milk { do . 7 iA, 100 4, 2) 726 } 40 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month, total do #2, j 531,004 1, 740 , aN Aj! 
American, whole milk do 2 { t i] hl 506, 435 v2.12 46, 536 , 7 4 ' 4 wy) mn 
Imports do : 667) 3,17 t 6, 00 5,7 5,24 4, 4. 742 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chi 
cago dol, per Ib 

Condensed and evaporated milk 

Production, case goods: 
Condense« weetened thous. of Ib 3,010 ‘ 3, ¢ 3, 87 2 41% f 4410 
Evaporated (unsweetened do | 227, 4 | ei hi 14, 200 2 900 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, end of month | 
Condens weelened thous. of Ib | 7,171 | f 7 7, ais , 7% 6, 222 z ai 
FP vaporated (unsweetened do 444, 405 27 yg 4 157, 214 111, 614 
Exports 
Condensed (sweetened do 1, 614 5 2 aM 2 ‘ 
Evaporated (unsweetened do | 6, 745 14,2773 
Price, wholesale, U'. 8. average 
vapormted (unsweetened dol. per case 7 7 f 

Fluid milk 
Production $ mil. of Ih 11, 453 . Su 5 0 we 
Utilization in nifd. dairy products do 4, 444 4 ia y ’ 4, O75 f 7 

U. 8. average* dol. per 100 Ib am ’ 7 40 4u 4u 


370 7 375 A win 12 ) aa 


71 


Price, wholesale, 
Dry mitk 
Production: 3 


Dry whole milk theus.of ib. | 8070) 4 on 4, 026 7 7,1 a 70 67 7 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human foad do 1277, 500 os, 600 BY, ix ms, 20 87, bo 124,46) | 127,080) | 162.00 Ile 7,“ 
Stocks, manufacturers’, end of month j 
ory whole mil do 12, 21 11, 87 10, 7 10, 414 10, O87 7 Us 4,014 | oo 
Nonfat dry 1 k solids (human foot) do 140, 661 116,08 | wi, we #7, #48 61, 02= 7h a 1,719 vl, om 7 7,1 
Exports 
Dry whole milk do ao) 4, SKA 2,871 3, 5, 244 , 2,015 4,710 4,0 1-7 
Nonfat dry milk golids (rman food) do | 17,006 17 371 | 17,48 10, 48 26, 148 1 22, 925 24,720 17, 26 ; vad my, 1 
Price, wholemle, nonfat dry milk solids (human 
food), t average dol. per Ib__| 153 LM i) iA 1M 164 1s4 iM iM f 142 
’ Revised * Revisions for 1963 and for the Ist and 24 quarters of 1954 are available upon request. Totals include data not shown separately 
t Revisions for the indicated iterns and for the periods specified are available upon request as follows: Alcoholic beverages, July-November 1004 dairy producta utter, cheese (total and 
Atneriean), evaporated milk, and nonfat dry milk solids, January 1963-August 1964, condensed milk and dry whole milk, January Xagust 1914; fluid milk, production, January 1961 December 
1954 





? Data beginning July 1955 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1954-June 1955, such production totaled 70,000 gallons 
§ Data include vermouth and apéritif wines other than vermouth 
*New series, representing average price received by farmers for all milk sold at wholesale to plants and deelers:; data prior to January 1065 will be shown later 





’ 

8-28 

‘ 

Unters otherwise stated, statiotics through 1954 and 


dearriptive notes are shown in the 1% 
BUSIN FSS STATISTICA 


| edition of 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Aprile 
Production Corot 
Bhipmrente, corte 
Btocks, cold stor 


(ttre froite, carlot 
Proven fruite, juice 
Btocks, cold etor 
Vruite 
Proit prices 
Vevetahles 
Potatoes, white 
Production (eran e 
Bhipmente, carlot 
Price, wholesale, t 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports (barley, corn, oats, rye at 
Barley 


Prodvetion (eron ¢ 
Hevetrts, principal r 
Btocks, domestic, « 
Commercial 
On farme 
Exports, ineluding malt 
Prices, wholesale (Minnear 
No. 2, malting 
No, 3, straight 
Corn 
Production (crop estimate 
OCrindings, wet proces 
Receipts, principal markets § 
Btocks, domestic, end of mont 
Commercial 
On farme 
Eexnortae, including mea 
Irices, wholeanls 
No. 4, vellow (Chieage 
Weighted average 


Osts 
Production (eran ¢ 
Receipts, principe 
Btocks, domentte 
Commerctal 
On farm 
Exports, including oatn 


Price, wholesale ‘ 
Rice 
Prodnetion Cerop estit 
Callfornia 
Receints, domentt« 
Bhinments from st 
Btocks, rough and 
of month 
Bouthern States (Ark 
Reeelnots, rough. at nm 
Bhinments from mill 
Blocks, domentte 
hasis), end of r 
Exports 
Price, wholesale, head 


Rye 
raSiestion (erop estimate 
Receipts, principal marketa d 
Atocks, commercial, domest end of mont) d 
Price, wholesale, No. 2(Minneapolts dol. per? 


Wheat 
Production (crop estimate 
Boring wheat 
Winter wheat 
Receipts, principal markets§ 
Disappearance 
Btocks, end of mont) 
Canada (Canadian wheat 
United @tates, domestic, tota 
Commercial 
Interior mills, elevat 


Merchant mills 
On farms 


Byports, total, including fle 
‘heatonly 


Prices, wholeante 
No. 1, dark northern spr 


No, 2, hard winter (} 
No, 2, red wint “1 
Weighted ave., 6 marke 


* Rew ined » Pr 
* Old erop only 
HToledo included bes 
9 Bags of 100 Ib 
The total includes wheat owned by the 
Prior to the Augu 
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444, O87 420, 002 
245,308 | 240, O1¢ 


" i” 624. 049 


277 4 


2, 881 


8,414 
1. 026 


31, 802 


wi, ROO 


440,750 





off farms in its own stee! and wooden bins 


suc 


September 


330, O03 


357, 301 


MM, On 


20, 241 


No quotation 


b data are not included in the breakdown of stocks. 


1056 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and 19665 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | Septem 
ber 


BUSINESS STATISTICS July August | 


| October | Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru- | season | April | May June July | August 
| ber | ber ary wy | 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Continued 


W heat flour 
Produetion 
Flour thous. of sacks (100 Ib 17, 612 18, 615 10,174 71.000 7 10. 400 17, aa! 10 2 ? 14, a0 17, (48 17, @O7 
Operations, percent of capacity 2.6 74.0 “8 ‘ 5 71 70 5 a1? ] ¥2 m4 7m 6 
Offal short tons 304,000 | 371, 633 7,855 | 411, 104 . 37 5) 347,265 | 360,080 | 3 } 202,002 S41, 815 347, 871 
Grindings of wheat thous. of bu 41,063 | 43,230 48,300 | 45, 480 44,818 | 41,085 | 44,044) 30,1 12,578 | 0, 5 41, 6 
Stocks held by mills, end of quarter | | i 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib.) . : 4, 213 4,715 
Exports do 1,4 | 1,606 1, 05 3: 2.0% 1,4 1,043 2 aoe 2, 218 
Prices, wholesal 
Spring, short patents (Minneapolis | 
dol. per sack (100 Ib 4. 75 6 ‘ .275| 6 165 OTS 4vo| 6230/ 6110 218 6115 
Winter, hard, short patents (Kansas City). .do } 75 fi 77 25 y f, 625 4. 600 4 é 7 4. 725 


LIVESTOCK 


derally inspected 
thous. of animals 
de 
ipal markets do 
eder, to 9 corn-belt States do © 257 


dol. per 100 It 22. 42 22. 43 
as City d 18. 19 17.% 
72.00 23. 00 


inspected thous 


markets do 


all grace Chicago) 
dol, per 100 Ib 


100 Ib. of live t 


thous. of animal 
do 
belt States do 
sverage (Chicag dol, per 100 Ib 
feeder, good and choice (Omaha) do 
MEATS 


carcass weight, leaf lard out), Inspected 
mil. of Ib 1, 506 77 2 2 2h4 
ng lard), cold storage, end of month 
mil, of Ib he ool 
Exports (ir ting lard do mM | ! ‘ a1 
Im ports luding lard do 3» 5 
Beef and ve | | 
Productte pected slaughter thous. of I 87K, O41 11,082,032 | f f 7 | 970,324 
tock | torage, end of mant? do 115, 238 | 120,681 | 120 36, 27 176, 618 
Exports do 2, 842 | 2, 721 ) 2340 
Im ports de 12,070 | 14,072 2 12 1% 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, choice | 
(400-700 Ihe) (New York dol. per It ‘ wer 1 976 
Lamb and muttor 
Produet napected slaughter thous. of Ib ? | 64,943 | 58,742 ' 82. 853 2 BAO 64, 002 : | #0. 200 
tocks, cold storage, end of month do 07 8, 737 1 10 as 
Pork (including lard), production, inspected slaughter 
thous. of It 7 2 BO, TH 
Pork (exclud lard 
Production, inspected slaughter do 7 5, Wi2 | OTH, ! 7a | an 
Stocks, cold storage, end of mont do 207,002 | 218, 624 y , 451. 002 
Exports do i 3, 642 “err 
Im ports do 56 13, 7%) 1,7 14, 425 
wholesale | 
oked, composite dol. per th . bu 416 
8-12 )b. average (New York do 72 | 48 2 420 4 “, 368 


nspected slaughter thous. of Ib wis | 140,419 ( l ") | 234. 49 208, 180 | 74. 101 [ez y 146, om 
nd cold storage, end of month do 7, 87 e7,014 7 g yaa) ‘ " i 2.090 | 742.710 r i i7h, 461 
do 2,5 36, 672 f j, 2 ; 44, 327 62, 22m 


ile, refined (Chicago dol, per Ib. 133 ‘ 2 1406 135 ‘ 1am 


POULTRY AND EGGS 

Poultry | 
Receipts, § markets thous. of Ib 54, G27 7 7 44, 72% 4, 423 
Stocks, cold storage (frozen), end of month do 119, 760 . 188,351 155, 006 
Price, wholesale, live fowls, heavy type, No. 1 
(Chicage dol, per It y 2 : 5 5 mm 

Eggs | | 

Productior rm} millon 24! 3 } ! 5, 708 
Dried egg ! thous. of Ib , 41" 2,612 
Stocks, cold wage, end of month 
Shell thous. of cases : } 4 ra “re , 14s ’ Lon 
Frozen thous. of Ib } ; ‘ 7 5 &), 62! 42,473 Ol. { 72 me. 242 

Price, wholesale, extras, large (Chicago } 
dol, per doz ? | | au™ +06 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Confectionery nufacturers’ sales thous. of dol 0 oO), 


Cocoa or care 
Imports long tons 21, 100 35 : “2 


Price, wholesale, Accra (New York dol. per Ib 170 31s 133 : a24 





: wt I lirminar ne joutt Dakota excluded lo y verage for 2 weeks 
iortenings (chief weight anim . ged %,000 pounds per month in 1054 
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1956 


asx 


Uniens other wise stated, statistics through 1954 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of | | Septem | ~~ a “— Febru { 
Ben No . eC8TH - anu- ob 4 | ] , ™~ 
ber he — ary | March April May July August 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


BUSINESS STATISTICS July August 


| October 
| ary 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS Con 


Coffee 
Clearances from Prazil, tota thous. of bas 
To United Btates 
Visible supply, United States 
Imports 
Price, wholesale, Bantos, No. 4 (New Yor’ 
ae 


Fish 
Atocks, cold storage, end of month thot 
fugar 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of mor th 
thous 
United Btates 
Deliveries and enpply (raw basi 
Production and receipt 
Production I _f 19,17 782 ms, ( 411 : 
Entries from off-ehore } ‘ f { { ; 2 f (40 | 63 
Hawall and Puerto Rie 119 | 238 
Deliveries, total 
For domestic consumptior 
For export 


ftocks, raw an« 


Fxports 
Imports 
Raw sugar, total 
From Cube 
From Philippine Islands 
Refined sugar, tot 
From Cut 
Prices (New York 


Tea, imports 


TORACCO 
Leaf 
Production (crop estimate 
Atocks, dealers’ and 1 
total 
Domestic 
Cigar leaf 
Alr-cmed, f 
neous domer 
Foreten growt 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette tot 
Exports, including 
Importa, including 
Manufactured produc 
Production, manufac 
Chewing, plug 
Amoking 
Bnoff 
Consumption (withdraw 
Cigarettes (amall 
Tas-free 
Tar-patd 
Cigars (large tax 
Manufactured tobacco and enuff, tax-pe 


Baporta, cigarette 
Price (wholesale ‘ ettes. manuf 


saler and jobbe bh. deatinatt 
3. G3 





PRODUCTS 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Importa, total hides and sb 
Calf and kip skit 
Cattle hides 
Goat and kid skins 
Bheep and lam?) «kine 
Prices, wholesale (C} 
Calfekina, packer, he 
Hides, steer, hea 


LEATHER 
Production 
Calf and whole k 
Cattle hide and 
Choat and kid 
Bheep and lamt 
Faxports 
Bole leather 
Benda, back 
Offal, ineluddin 
Upper leather 
Prices, wholeanle 
Bole, bends, light 
Upper, chrome 
nery 





* Revised 

Kev ised ont ale 
4 Effective January 
of Kags of 122 0 
Revisions for J 


mall quantities now combined with other ty 
ta for types not shown separately 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSIN ESS STATISTICS 


July 


nie FEATHER AND PRopucts—< 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


Shoes and slippers 
Production, total 
Bhoes, sandals, 


thous. of pairs 
and play shoes, except athletic, 
thous. of pairs 


do 
and boys’ do 
nd children’s 
ind babies’ 


ousewear 
otwear 


f.o.b 
boys’ oxfords, 
r welt 

xfords (nurses’), 


factory 
dress, 


¢ 
! 
047-49= 100. | 
side upper, Goodyear | 
1047-49 = 100 


and misses’ pum ps, suede split do 


cattle bide upper, 
Good yea 1 
Women 
welt 
Women’s 


LUMBER-—-ALL TYPES 


her M anufacturers Association 
t 


National Lur 
redu r 


Hardwoods 


ct 


M bed. ft 


FE xports, tota | products 


tot 


Im porta, t ll products 


SOFT WOODS 


Douglas f 
Orders 


bd. ft 
do 
do 
do 


do 


new mil 

Orders, unfillec 

P roduction 
nent 


gros 


i, end of month 


, mill, end of month 


M bd. ft 
do 


do 


wmill products 
scantlings, ete 


R 
dol Pe M bd. ft 
L 


1 dried, 


F. 


2’ x4" 


{ better, F. G., 1” 


don eL ‘M bd. ft 
Southern pine 
Orders 


mil. bd. ft 
do 
do 
do 
end of 
bd. ft 
bd, ft 
do 
do 


1 of month 


ll and concentration yards), 
mil 
winill products M 
nks, seantlings, etc 
le, composite 


2 and better, 


R.L 

dol vr M 
1a 8 I 
dol per M 


i’ 26 


bd. ft 
1 better, 6.,1 
bd. ft 
bel. ft 
do 
do 
do 
do 
mim 


bd 


mil 
month 


nth 
bow 


lofm 


ler 


n, 


f 


ris io 


dol. per M 


eTrosa, 


HARDWOOD FLOORI! 
irct 

bd 

d 

ad 

de 


of mont 


ck § 


dc 
do 
do 
as 


in 
Ww 

100 

f month 44,1 

* Preliminary 
ev data prior to April 1986. 

y 10%4-March 1955 will be shown later 


r 


a) 
zaf 
Fa] 
24 


1 Beginiring 1064, data excluc 


August . 


50, 610 


42, 767 
9, 127 


: 
: 


110.0! 110.0 


116.8 
112.3 


nas | 
112.3 


LU MBER AND MANU 


3, '44 
671 


a& 


3, 0M 
614 
4, 040 


131.867 | 132.104 
' 
74 
28S 
7fM) | 
| 


204 
744 


1, 8 
6, 222 
7 


5, 207 4, 400 


78. W22 80.156 


151.205 | 151.018 
a) 
4% 
ww 
an 

1, O4 


Fal 


» 
454 
7 
f 


4.4% 
5, 428 
4, 0 


(m4 
ova 
7 
ali 
W's 


106, 642 
ww, on 
lu, we 
108, 670 
“4,424 


vi 
oO 
lor 


mn 42 


le exports of infants’ 


tor | October 


Janu- 


Novem ]ecem- 
ber ary 


ber ary 


‘continued 


44, 197 


40, 628 


2%, 17 


118 
117 


118.1 
117.4 





FACTU 


at) 


140 GIF 


“2s 


“7 
wan 
me 
mm 45 


a 
2 “4 
) 
44 


und 
au 





74 


and childre are no longe 


Febru 


51, 868 


10, 34 
1, 045 


7 722 


8-31 


| March April July August 


May June 


} 
44, 410 | 
4, 751 | 
} 


47,063 
42,314 | 


ml 
‘Ml 
au 

ei) 


16, O82 i} 
1, S48 
f 21,9 





ae 


r availal 
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Unless other wise etated, statiatics through 1954 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1955 edition of 
BUSIN £88 STATISTICS 


PLYWOOD 


Hardwood (except cont 
Bhipments (market), quarter 
Inventories (for sale 

foftwood (Douglas fir or 


IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade 
Iron and steel produc 
FE xporta, total 
torapd" 
Imports, ts 
Perap 


Iron and Stee! Serap 


Production and rece 
Home wernt roe 
Purchased serap recs 

Consumption, total 

Rtock 


coneaumer 


Tron ore 
All districts 
Mine production 
Bhipment 
stocks, at 1 
Lake Bupertor district 
Bhipments from upr 
Consumption ty furr 
ttocks, end of 
At furnace 
On Leke Erie dock 


Imports 
Mangane ae ore, import 


Pig tron and tron 


Castings, gray iror 
Orders, unfilled, for 
Mhipmenta, total 

For sale 

Castings, malleable tror 
Orders, unfilled, for ante 
Bhipmenta, total 

For sale 

Pig iron 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks (consumers ar 


Prices, wholesale 
Composite 
Barie (furnace 
Foundry, No 


2, Norther 


Steel, Crude and Semimanu factures 


Steel cnatings 
Shipments, total 
Vor sale, total 
Kallway apectaltt 
Steel forgings (for sale 
Orders, unfilled 
Shipments, total 
Drop and upset 
Preas and open hamme 
Steel ingots and steel for 
Production 
Percent of capacity! 
Prices, wholesale 
Com posite, finiahed ste« 
Rteel billets, rerolling 


Btructural shaper 
Bteel scrap, No. I, hn 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drur 
Ordera, unfilled 
Shipments 
Btiocks, end of t 

Cans, Metal, shir 

total for sak 
Food 
N onfood 
Bhipments for sal 
‘losures (for gla ontainer 
Crowns, productior 


* Revised 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Contin 


IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products Continued 


hipments:§ 
short tons 

do 

do 

da 

ln 

do 

de 

doa 

do 


do 
do 
do 
l. el i do 
| do 
" meling do 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS* 


A 
domestic short tons 34 A I ‘i c 134, G45 
23, 6&7 a ; THE 


ery from serap@ do " 


crude do 
do 
lol. per Ib 
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do 
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do 
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do 
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do 
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METALS AND MANUPFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING APVARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 
RaAlators and eonvect 
Shipments 
Btocks, end of mor 
Ol burners 
Shipments 
Blocks, end of mor 
Bloves and ranges, 4 
Bhipments«, total 
Coal and wor 
Chas Onell, bung 
Kerosene, gas 


4, domestic tl 
and wood 


Kerosene, gaa 


Warm-alr furna 
shipment 

Gas 

On 

Bolid fuel 

Water heaters, gas 

MACHINERY ANT APPARATUS 

Blowers, fane, and t} 

Hlowers and f 

Unit heater er 
Foundry equipn 


Furnaces, tndustr 
Electric proc 
Fuel-fred (exce 


Machine tools (me 
New orders (nv 
Domest! 
Bhipment total 
Domest te 
Katimated back! 
Pumps (steam, | 
orders 
Tractors (except contractor 
Bhipments, total 
W heel-ty pe 
Track laying 


‘ 


ELECTRICAL FQUIPMENT 


Batteries § (automot 

ments 
Household electrical apy 

Kefrigeration, output 

Vacuum cleaner t 

Washers, dorment te SAT & 
Radin sets, product 1 A047 
Television seta (ine! ’ 

1004.6 


Insulating materinis andr 


Insulating material 
100, 2 
Vuleaniszed fiber product 
Consumption of Aber paper | ' 7 4, 651 
Shipments of vuleanised products 1.847 
Bteel conduit (rigid), shipments 41. 062 


Motors and generators, quarterly 

New orders, index 

Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp 4 
New orders the 
Hillings 

Direct current mot 
New orders 
Billings 


D1. 


0 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


Anthracite 
Production! 
Stocks in producer 








Kaports 
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Retail, componstts 
W holesale, chest 
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PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


COAL- Continued 


thous. of short tons 43, 052 

Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total? 
thous. of short tons M, 231 
Industria neumption, total! do 2 : 30, S21 
FE lectric-power utilities do 12, 20 
Coke ef do & ae 
Beehive coke ovens do 77% 
Steel and rolling mills do A57 
Cement Is do 707 710 
Other industrials . do / 7,008 


t 


a2 


Rallroad lass I do 1, 253 
Bunker fuel (foreign trade) do i 


l-dealer delivertes do 3, 400 


istrial and retail dealers’, end of month, 

thous. of short tons 2 70, O38 
To 
itilities do 10, 288 
a do 2 13, 674 

g mills do 

do 

do 


do f "y 


do 
do 
posite dol. per short tor 


s, indust. use, f.o. b. carat mine. do 
Large domestic sizes, f. 0. b. car at mine ..do 


COKE 
Productior 
Beehive thous. of short tons 
Oven (byproduct do 
Petroleum coke 9 do 
tocks, end « ontl 
Oven-coke | ts, total do 
At furnace ante seus do 
At merchant plants do 
Petroleum coke do 
Exports do 
Price, beehive, Connellsville (furnace) 
dol. per short ton 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude petroleun 

Wells completed number 2,1 ’ 2,473 ! 
Production #7 thous. of bb! 208, 600 211,77 d 224, 1 
Refinery operations percent of capacity. | ws ! “ y oh 
Consumption (runs to stills) thous. of bbl. | 234, G86 241,411 | 3 t > 244,721 
Stocks, end of month | 
Gasoline-bearing in U. &., total do 24, HOI 2%, Bi wil, 502 

At refinertes do ww ‘ } a 67,040 

At tank farms and in pipelines do 75, 702 2 71,3 75, 427 74, 77 173, 383 

On leases do 19, 00 10, OR >) 7 


eT 1,040 wh 
24, 856 q oh, oe ~, »), we 2, 732 
28 2 82 2&2 


Exports do 
Imports do 
Price (Oklahoma-Kansas) at wells dol. per bbi 2 82 


Refined petroleum products 
Fue! oll 
Production | | 
Distillate fuel ofl thous. of bhi | 3 Mom 
Residual fuel ol! do 4 20, 879 
Domestic demand: 7 
Distillate fuel ofl do 87, 200 f &3, G10 
Residual fuel ofl do : 60, 8 
Consumption by type of consumer: 
Flectric-power plants do ’ ‘a, OM 
Railways (class I do 6,007 
Vessels (bunker ofl do 6,777 
Btocks, end of month 
I istillate fuel off do ‘ 62, 7 wn | 111, 938 71,3 ) mt, A71 ‘4, 758 
sidual fuc il do i, 7 O71 
Exports 
Distillat 1ou do _ 3 ye) d 427 1, 5% f16 7 Ai 2 12 1, 544 
Residu ue ] do 4ia 2o- , ; y 2 Wn 
Prices, wt 
Distillate (New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel 
dol. per gal ing 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel dol. per bbl ! 1.75 l 7™ 1a 
K erosene 
Productior thous. of bbl 767 ‘ ; ), OBE 12,028 
Domestic den do § 14, 92 
lof nr do 2, 74% 35, 36, 361 34, 706 ‘ 2%, 770 
w2 


174 B 74 2 2 n, 074 


Ptioeks, ef 

Exports do 

Price, whol bulk lots (New York Harbor) 
dol. per gal 





* Revised * Preliminary 

tRevised (effective wi the October 19 URVEY) to include bunker fuel 

vi whe marketalle catalyst 

yy ie lone for 10% will be shown I 

“Kh f sary -June 19 thous. bbi 8,961; 7,426, 6,785, 5,073; 4,850; 4,007. 
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PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS Continved 


Kefined petroleur 
Lubricant 
Production 
Domestic demar 
tock refiner 
Faporte 
Price whol 
f.o bv. Tul 
Motor fuel 
Clawoline n 
Production, t 
Cimaollne 


Export 
Prices, ¢ 
W hole 


NV hole 
Ketall 
Aviation ¢ 

Vroducth 
1(-octar 
tok ot 
1) ocetar 

Jet fuel:* 

Vroductior 

Dotmenth 
tock ‘ 

Asphalt 
Productior 
tocka. refiner 
War 
Vroductior 
tock ref 
Asphalt product 
Asphalt roof 
Roll roof: 
moott 
M tneral 
hingt 
Aa! sit 
Maturates 





PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 


PULP WOOD ANT WASTE PAPER 


Palpwood 
Kecelyite 
Consumptior 
Stocks, end of n 

Waste paper 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Btocks, end of me 


WOOD PULP 
Production 
Total, all grade 
Dissolving a 
tilfate 
Rulfiltv 
Giroundwood 
Defibrated or ex 
hoda, semicher 
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Total, all mill 
Pulp mill 
Paper and be 
Nont sper 
Export 
Dinsolving 
All other 





Imports 
I> 


All other 
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RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCT 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Poeun 
Product 


Bhipment 
Original « 
Keplacerne 
Export 





STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Productior 
Percent of ¢ 

Shipments 

Btocks, end of 
VF intahed 
Clinker 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed 
Production 
hipment 
Price, wholeanle 


Clay sewer pit 
Produetion 
hipment 

truetural tl 
Productlon 
Hhipments 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass container 
Productior 








GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
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MOTOR VEHICLES 


RAILWAY FQUIPMED 


rt f 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


ties thro 


2 


' 
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PRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 








BUSINESS 





Acids 





Petroleum and pratucts 


6, 13, 1a, 14, "U8, 19, 22, 35, x 


- + eneeeennne 
ed 


“foie ohpging web ale 


Advertising 


Agricuttural em ployment_ apercosgee wane 


Agricult 


<+-e ee ee 
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Aircraft end 
Airline operations - 


Alco! 


lenatured ‘and chs 


Alcoholic beverages......<.««-<+«0« onneen 


Alurninum 
Anima! fat 
Anthracite 
Appere! 

Aaphelt or 
Automob!! 


Beker \ 
Belance 


Biast forr 
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Brick 

Brokers loans and balances . 
Building and eonsne ie materiale. . 
Building costes. 


Business :acor 
Sutter. 
Cerloadings 


Cigarettes 
Civillen ¢ 
Cla; 

Coal 
Cocon 
Coffee 
Coke 
Commer 
Corr 
Confect 
Construction 
Contract 
Coste 
De 
En 


Cone 
Copper 


Corn 
Cost 
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Cotton 
Cotte: 
Credit 
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Pic ‘ 
Flo 
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Geited States Government fiinanie 
Urilities. . 
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Employment Service activities. . 
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